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PRAYER FOR THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


GOD of our fathers and our forefathers, who has planted 
() our nations in such broad and fruitful lands and hast been 

with us through all the years: we offer to Thee unfeigned 
thanks for Thy good hand upon us, and more especially for Thy 
inspiration of our leaders through whom liberty and justice have been 
established and maintained throughout our borders. Be with us yet, 
O God, as we move together into an age in which our responsibilities 
and opportunities will be greatly enlarged. Grant that we may be 
wisely governed and that all our policies may be rightly directed. 
Let truth and justice, holiness and righteousness, peace and charity 
prevail among us. Let our leaders, ever seeking the guidance of Thy 
Spirit, plan for a better day when our peoples, more conscious of 
their divine calling, may devote themselves to the ordering of a so- 
ciety in which all men may be united in the fellowship and service 
of Thy Kingdom. 

Restore to us a peace firmly established upon righteousness, and 
grant us grace to preserve that peace by vigilance, by courage, by 
fair dealing with all our neighbors, by respect for the rights of all 
men, and by reliance upon Thy guidance. Let our two nations ad- 
vance together with a larger vision of Thy purpose for us and a 
fresh resolve to be faithful to Thy commands. Let us find in Thy 
service the perfect freedom which we desire, and in our common 
devotion to Thee that fuller understanding of one another which will 
continue and deepen the cordial and helpful relations between us. 
These our prayers we offer to Thee through Him who is our Peace, 
even Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Composed by F. H. Cosgrave 
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IS THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND 
STATE AN ILLUSION? 


By W. LYNDON SMITH 


T is widely believed, in our Western democracies, that at long 
| last we have found a solution for the irritating problem of the 
relations of the church and the state. This solution consists in sep- 
arating the church from the state, proclaiming complete freedom of 
conscience, and recognizing the equality of all religious bodies within 
society. In this way, the church is saved from the peril of official 
patronage, the unity and efficiency of the state is no longer threatened 
by sectarian divisions and theological disputes, and the old reproach 
of persecution is removed from our Christian civilization. 


I 


Perhaps, in our confident assertion of the self-evident advantages 
of the democratic solution, the wish may be taken as father to the 
thought: at least, it is a kindly wish, and a noble thought. Indeed, 
the bitter experience of the past — in some cases, the very recent 
past — seemed to make another course of action impossible. It was 
obvious that when the church was linked closely to the state, it was 
a contract which bound both parties; and such rewards as the church 
might gain through the arrangement were usually in the nature of 
payment for services rendered. Whether the payment was generous 
or niggardly is beside the point. However clearly the spiritual sphere 
might be marked off from the temporal in theory, in practice the 
two tended to coalesce. The more the church came to rely upon the 
aid of the secular arm, the less confident she became in the use of 
her own spiritual armory. The nemesis that waits on a state church 
is not so much wholesale corruption, which attracts attention and 
provokes the spirit of reform, but a deadly inertia, a drowsy reliance 
upon official recognition, and a bland indifference to the stealthy 
growth of religious indifference.! 

It is not surprising that the champions of the state connection have 
been fighting a losing battle in modern times. If the Reformation 
broke up the visible unity of Western Christendom, and opened the 
way for the revolt of the national states of Europe against the church, 
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it was a revolt against a church which had to a large extent allowed 
herself to be transformed into a state. As long as the medieval ideal 
of religious uniformity held the ground, and as long as such uniform- 
ity seemed possible, the state church and the confessional state carried 
on the old policy of patronage and repression. But the claims of the 
competing churches seemed to be discredited by the very fact that 
they were so bitterly contradictory, and by the ferocity of the re- 
ligious wars which they provoked. It is not surprising that to many 
devout Christians the way of conscience seemed to be the way of 
separatism, and that eventually ‘“‘separation” from the official re- 
ligion led to the idea of separation of the church from all state 
control, in the interests of true liberty.? As liberal ideals steadily 
increased in importance and influence, the notion of coercion in 
matters of conscience became more abhorrent, and the position of 
the conservatives more difficult to maintain. 

Liberalism in politics and liberalism in religion tended to join 
hands in what no doubt seemed to them, if not a holy, at least a 
healthy alliance. The reformers were encouraged by the apparent 
success of the democratic experiment in America. ‘The disappearance 
of state support had not resulted in the wholesale collapse of the 
churches, and religious liberty had not led to wide-spread infidelity. 
It could now be argued that toleration not only relieved the state of 
awkward responsibilities, but fostered a wholesome spirit of self- 
reliance and initiative in the church. Authoritarianism was at a dis- 
count, and authority itself was apt to be suspect: the “religion of 
authority” was set over against the “religion of the spirit.” It was a 
dangerous thing to probe too deeply into the individual soul, and it 
was presumptuous for any man, whatever his office, to come between 
his brother and God. If, as many believed, the religious experience of 
_ the individual must be taken as the only reliable basis for the church, 
this was obviously a region where the secular power could have no 
place. The movement of the Spirit could not be directed or controlled 
by legislation. It would be fatal alike to free government and to sound 
religion if the attempt should be made. 


II 


Religious toleration does not necessarily involve the separation of 
state and church in practice, but it would seem to be a logical 
consequence. If it is true that the presence of a dissenting minority 
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does not threaten seriously the well-being of a nation, as Voltaire 
had argued as early as 1763, it might also be true that the value 
of the secular arm as a support for orthodoxy had been somewhat 
overrated. Still, the fact of official recognition, quite apart from the 
question of the loaves and fishes, appealed strongly to many ecclesi- 
astical conservatives. Nevertheless, the position of the state church 
became increasingly one of dignity, rather than of authority, and 
sometimes the dignity was not as obvious as the price which had to 
be paid for it. At the best, the presence of a state church might be 
defended as a picturesque anachronism, no longer of any danger 
to the liberty of the citizen; at the worst, it might be denounced as a 
ridiculous survival from less enlightened days. For the church to 
retain its old privileges, however curtailed, seemed to be an invitation 
for trouble, and the dismal experience of the Russian Church after the 
Revolution was held up as a warning, the horrible example of the 
results which followed inevitably from too close an association with 
any political order. The safer way, as well as the more generous 
way, was to follow the ideal expressed by Cavour in the maxim: 
“‘a free church in a free state.” 


iil 


Probably the overwhelming majority of Christians who accept 
the separation of church and state do so on specifically Christian 
grounds. A healthy horror of religious persecution, a growing im- 
patience with what are felt to be purely ‘‘denominational”’ differ- 
ences, and a confident belief that religious convictions can only be 
won and held in an atmosphere of complete freedom, combine to 
make the modern arrangement appear eminently sane and sensible, 
and, indeed, the natural result of accepting democratic ideas of 
government. And because the theory of separation appears to be 
beyond criticism, it is sometimes assumed that the fact of separation 
cannot seriously be called in question. 

The theory of the separation of church and state assumes that 
there are two spheres which may be kept more or less distinct: a 
religious sphere which belongs to the church, and a political sphere 
which belongs to the state. There is nothing revolutionary in this 
idea, which is at least as old as Christendom. There is a sense in 
which it is peculiar to Christendom, for the “duality? in Christian 
experience, which issues in the “dyarchy” of spiritual and temporal 
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authority, goes back to the New Testament.? It appears, provocative- 
ly, in the enigmatic saying: ““Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.”’ The same tradi- 
tion which contains the exhortation “to be subject to every human 
ordinance for the Lord’s sake’’ also contains the warning that “we 
must obey God rather than man.”’ Modern doctrines of the separa- 
tion of church and state are simply the latest attempts to translate this 
persistent “‘duality”’ within every Christian society into the terms of 
contemporary democracies of western Europe and America. 

In practice — ecclesiastical practice as well as political — “‘spheres 
of influence”’ show a distressing tendency to overlap. The great medi- 
eval experiment of the Holy Roman Empire came to grief over the 
question of frontiers. No modern writer could be more confident in 
the fundamental soundness of the democratic solution than was 
Stephen of Tournai in the harmonious alliance of the ‘‘two powers”’ 
within the society of medieval Christendom. Let proper recognition 
be given to the two authorities, each in its own place and within 
its own limits, and everything will turn out quite nicely. So, in effect, 
says Stephen of Tournai, on the eve of the final struggle between 
the Papacy and the house of Hohenstaufen. The Reformation, by 
shattering the structure of medieval Christendom, did not solve the 
problem: it presented the modern world with the new arrangement 
of state church and confessional state. Hooker in England and Bossuet 
in France looked upon this society of citizens and churchmen, and 
found it good. But it did not prove good enough to last. No formula 
could be found which, in practice, could reconcile the conflicting 
claims of the authority of the state on the one hand and the autonomy 
of the church on the other. 

When the Roman Empire, in the person of Constantine the Great, 
accepted the Christian religion and admitted the failure of the 
persecutions to eliminate this new and intractable minority of be- 
lievers, the victory of the church was the victory of a new conception 
of religion. This new conception of religion involved a new under- 
standing of the nature of society, and if Roman emperors and Catho- 
lic prelates were often slow to realize the implications of the “new 
order,” the logic of events soon forced them to face the facts. ‘The 
freedom of the church within the Christian Empire was the funda- 
mental issue involved in the protracted conflicts of the fourth cen- 
tury, shown in the changing attitude of churchmen toward the im- 
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perial authority.‘ One has only to set side by side two sayings from 
two fourth century bishops to illustrate the contrast: “the common- 
wealth (respublica) is not within the Church, but the Church is 
within the commonwealth, that is, the Roman Empire”? (Optatus 
of Milev); “the Emperor is within the Church, not over the Church” 
(Ambrose of Milan). And yet the difference here is one of emphasis, 
not of principle. Optatus would have been horrified at the idea of 
the Christian religion being reduced to the level of an imperial cult, 
however fashionable and favored; Ambrose would never call in 
question the legitimate authority of the Emperors, but only their 
presumptuous claims to dictate on matters of faith and morals to 
the church. 


IV 


So far as the autonomy of the church is concerned, the liberty won 
by the martyrs and maintained by the Fathers has remained a fun- 
damental principle in Christian society from the earliest stage of the 
Christian revolution until the present day. There have been many 
different theories of the surest way to preserve this autonomy, 
whether through a Christian commonwealth under the ‘‘direct”’ or 
the ‘‘indirect’”’ power of the Popes, or under the benevolent manage- 
ment of pious emperors, as “‘external bishops” of the church; or within 
the system of the Christian state as constructed after the Reformation 
upheaval; or under the scheme of “‘the free church in the free state.” 
It is possible for Christians to differ here, and still be Christians deeply 
concerned with the liberty of the church to teach and to worship 
according to the inviolable principles of her own life. 

There is, then, a strictly Christian doctrine of the separation of 
church and state. Often the protest against official patronage has 
come from within the church, from reformers who realized keenly 
the numbing effect of state support upon the spiritual energies of the 
Christian community. With the growth of rival sects, and the in- 
creased emphasis upon the freedom of religious opinion for the in- 
dividual, the separation was looked upon as the only way to escape 
from persecution and the threat of religious wars. As the idea of the 
respublica christiana reflected the social conditions of the thirteenth 
century, and the state church those of the seventeenth, so the “free 


church in the free state” harmonized admirably with liberal ideas 
and ideals in the nineteenth. 
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V 


Developments in the twentieth century have come as something 
of a shock to liberal Christian opinion. In theory, the “free state” 
was no doubt free to tolerate any or no religious belief; but the free- 
dom of the state to incorporate atheism in its official philosophy, and 
to subsidize anti-religious propaganda, was a matter apparently not 
included in the agenda. “‘Reason of state” was a principle, or the 
erection of lack of principle into a principle, which was older than the 
disconcerting revelations of a Machiavelli. But when things went 
from bad to worse in the outer world of public morality, the church 
was left at least the liberty to say that it was bad, even when the only 
solution was to offer to the Christian believer a way of retreat into 
some reserved haven of faith, apart from the naughty world. In the 
Third Reich, this way of escape was abruptly closed, and the Chris- 
tian was denied even the doubtful consolation of his pessimism, which 
became a sin against life and treason to the state. It was not the first 
time that Christians had been refused the privilege of applying their 
faith to the problems of public life. It was the first time since Dio- 
cletian that they had been ordered by an external authority to revise 
the faith itself in accordance with current policy. The autocrats “‘by 
divine right” of the seventeenth century might frown upon the sub- 
versive sentiments of the Magnificat; it remained to the autocrats of the 
twentieth century to propose a revision of the Beatitudes. After the 
long struggle for religious liberty, it seemed as though the victory 
was to be lost at the very moment when it appeared to have been 
won. Suddenly, the ‘“‘separation of church and state’? came to mean, 
not the emancipation of the church, but her enslavement. The 
prospect was not that of a free church in a free state, but of a servile 
church in an absolute state. 

Christians may be excused, in view of the suddenness of the catas- 
trophe, for seeing in these modern developments only an incredible 
reversion to barbarism, or an uprush of dark and demonic forces from 
some spiritual underworld. The unhappy church in Russia has been 
asked to bear more than its share of the responsibility for the atheism 
of the revolution. The Nazi régime has been explained, or explained 
away, as a grim interlude in the drama of progress. When the storm 
is over, the sun of toleration will once more shine warmly upon the 
world, and the church will again bask contentedly in its rays. 
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This optimistic fatalism may be as dangerous as the pessimistic 
fatalism which has led Christians sometimes to abandon the world to 
the devil and flee into the sacristy, in the naive hope that the devil 
would never be such a cad as to follow them there. It is not impossible 
that the problems of the future may best be studied today in the Third 
Reich and the U.S.S.R. The ecclesiastical conservatives of the nine- 
teenth century often bore witness to neglected values in the Christian 
tradition, but their efforts were defeated by their refusal to emerge 
completely from the eighteenth century. It would be a pity if the 
church in the twentieth century failed because it preferred to live in 
the nineteenth. 


VI 


Leopold von Ranke saw the drama of Western history in the long 
struggle between the church and the state: ‘‘in dem wechselseitigen 
Verhdltnis von Staat und Kirche ist die jedesmalige Gestalt des 
Gemeinwesens gegriindet.” § Croce has followed out this idea by 
seeing in the conflict of church and state the deeper tension between 
power (forza) and morality (vita morale).* But the tension arises 
from the simple truth that power cannot be alone power, and that 
morality must always point forward to its application, and backward 
to the source from which it springs. The democratic state has been 
made the guardian of our temporal well-being and of our liberties, 
moral and religious as well as political: but who shall guard the 
guardian? And who shall guide him? To the medieval thinker the 
Christian sovereign was within the Christian commonwealth, bound 
by its laws, subject to its discipline. Even the autocrat who ruled by 
“divine right” received his authority from God, and the will of God 
could be known through the Scriptures, the Church, and the Chris- 
tian conscience. Can it be assumed that a society which is completely 
secularized will respect the limitations imposed upon the state by the 
conscience of a Christian community? So far as the state does embody 
power, it will be a power that is not an end in itself, for even the 
“cult of power” is a form of morality, paradoxical as that may seem 
to the Christian. So far, then, as the separation of church and state is 
a Christian doctrine, it cannot be isolated from the main body of 
Christian teaching, nor can it be assumed that such a separation of 


the two spheres will further the cause of freedom apart from the 
sanctions of the Christian conscience. 
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For it is freedom, above all, that the Christian ought to value in 
the separation of church and state: freedom of the church to teach 
and practice her faith, freedom for the enlightened Christian to criti- 
cize the society in which he lives, freedom of the individual con- 
science from the degradation of coercion in matters of belief. So far 
as this freedom implies action, it implies morality; so far as morality 
is essential to public as well as to private life, it implies action within 
and upon the state. The sectarian divisions and disputes within 
Christendom have helped to obscure the fundamental unities of the 
Christian tradition. It is only in times of persecution that the grand 
outlines of our common inheritance become visible, if only faintly, 
through the storm-wrack of war and revolution. It is only when faced 
by hostile faiths and rival moral codes that the real purpose of Chris- 
tian freedom, and its inevitable tasks, become startlingly obvious. 

I have suggested that the separation of the church from the state 
may be either a path to freedom or a road to servitude. It is only to 
be expected, then, that the revolt against the church-state should 
present some curious contradictions. The decline in influence of in- 
stitutional religion, and the exaltation of individual opinion in mat- 
ters theological, tended to produce an uncritical confidence that 
eventually there would be discovered a pure Christianity, which was 
to be something rather apart from, than embodied in, the traditional 
Christian communities. At one time it was fashionable to believe that 
this would be found in a natural theology, purified from the accre- 
tions of dogma and made acceptable to the rational man. At another 
time, the essence of Christianity was to be found in the mystical ex- 
perience, ineffable and incommunicable, which was only defiled by 
contact with the concrete institutions of the churches. Yet again, and 
we find the ideal of a Christian ethic, gently and unobtrusively de- 
tached from the solid foundation of the Christian faith, and left 
miraculously suspended, like Mohammed’s coffin, between heaven 
and earth. I am not concerned with the respective merits of these in- 
teresting and important theories. I merely call attention to the points 
where they were all in agreement: that there is a Christian religion 
which deserves respect, and that this religion is something apart from 
the church. It is not based in revelation, nor necessarily related to 
the Christian historical facts and the tradition of the Christian ages; 
it is not ecclesiastical in form nor identifiable with any existing 
pattern of organized religion. 
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VII 


Unfortunately, this purified Christianity — or these versions of 
purified Christianity — was not left without rivals. ‘The world did not 
need to wait for Marx and Nietzsche, much less for Lenin and Hitler, 
in order to learn that so far as society was concerned, there were alter- 
natives for Christianity which were worthy of consideration by the 
modern state. The concluding chapter of Rousseau’s Contrat Social 
may be taken as a convenient, and a famous, example.’ No medieval- 
ist could have been more certain that sound religion was necessary 
for the well-being of the state: but unlike the medievalist, Rousseau 
was also certain that the Christian religion would do more harm than 
good. And by the Christian religion, he means precisely that dis- 
embodied faith, and that emancipated ethic, by which “men, children 
of the same God, recognize all as their brothers.” ‘The very virtues 
of the Christian will cool his ardor for sacrifice, or if he is willing to 
suffer for his country, behind and beyond that loyalty there will be 
his other allegiance to God, far less effective in this rude world than 
love of glory and a militant patriotism. In fact, the “‘république chre- 
tienne’? can never exist: it is a contradiction in terms. 

But the state must have its religion. Not the unworldly idealism of 
the Gospel, still less the religion of the church, ‘‘qui, donnant aux 
hommes deux législations, deux chefs, deux patries, les soumet a des 
devoirs contradictoires, et les empéche de pouvoir étre a la fois dévots 
et citoyens.”” What is wanted is a religion which will make a man look 
upon death in battle as martyrdom, violation of the laws as impiety, 
and the denunciation of an offender as a sacred act, the dedication of 
an appropriate victim for the wrath of the gods. Freed from super- 
stition and vain ceremonial, we have here the proper religion for the 
state, and the penalties for non-conformity are to be banishment and 
death. 

This doctrine is not so much a survival of old medieval intolerance, 
as the anticipation of a peculiarly modern intolerance. Even the po- 
lite dismissal of the Christianity of the Gospel from national affairs 
can be paralleled, a hundred years later, by the equally firm, if less 
courteous, treatment of the Christian ethic by F. H. Bradley.® It is 
instructive to compare the “‘dogmes positifs’ which Rousseau allows 
for his state with the “positive Christianity”? of the Third Reich. 
‘The resemblance is more than a verbal one; the deep coloring added 
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by “‘racialism’’ does not alter the fact that the fundamental idea of 
the “civil religion”’ is the same in both cases; the place of Christianity 
is to be determined by its utility, and the needs of the state furnish 
the standards of utility.» According to Rousseau, the dogmas of a 
religion are of no interest to the state except in so far as religious be- 
liefs impinge upon morals. According to Mussolini, fascism has no 
theology, but it has a morality; religion, however, is to be respected 
as “one of the most profound manifestations of the spirit.” © Even in 
his reticence, Rousseau is modern. The articles of his civil religion, 
fixed by authority, are “‘not precisely like the dogmas of religion.” 
(It would be just as unpleasant to deny them, however.) And the 
heretic is not denounced by that name, needless to say: he is to be 
disciplined, not because he is ‘impious,’ but because he is “un- 
sociable.” 


VIII 


It is clear that in the state which demands — as it must needs 
demand — a moral basis for its power, and which finds its morality 
outside the Christian tradition, the separation of church and state 
may mean, and has meant, more than a differentiation of function; 
it may mean, and has meant, an irreconcilable conflict in principle 
and practice. ‘“The religion of humanity”’ was partly a pale reflection 
of the Christian ethic: as such it has proved, unhappily, unequal to 
its tasks in our time. But the “religion of humanity” could easily 
pass over into the “‘religion of the nation,” and here the results were 
indeed startling, but not reassuring. The nation-state began to take 
on the attributes of God: criticism became blasphemy, and the idea 
that the nation could offend, and could stand in need of forgiveness, 
was the head and fount of all heresy. (Nowhere was this better illus- 
trated than in the storm of abuse which fell upon the leaders of the 
Confessional Church in Germany after their call to national re- 
pentance, in September, 1938.) Being divine, the state was the final 
authority in all cases of conscience: conscience itself became the 
creation of the state. And this God was a God of pure will, transcend- 
ing reason, and asking only for unquestioning faith and obedience, 
warmed by a mystical fervor of adoration. 
~ We are painfully familiar with the difficulties of the Church in the 
so-called ‘totalitarian’ states. We have seen Christianity, where it is 
still recognized, forced into the strait jacket of national religion. ‘The 
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Catholicism of history becomes for Mussolini ‘‘cattolicismo italiano.” In 
Germany, Christianity is invited by Herr Rosenberg, *“‘to thank the 
German character for its enduring values.” Since education was no 
longer regarded simply as the imparting of reliable information to a 
pupil, but as the training in character of the future citizen, the 
church could not be allowed to introduce ideas which conflicted with 
the dominant ideology. Where that ideology aimed at fostering hatred 
for the national enemy, the church was not permitted to raise awk- 
ward questions about the equality of man in the sight of God. Since 
hatred was necessary for success, Christian love must mean only love 
for the national brotherhood, not love for the outsider, the racial 
foe, the sub-man. Under such a régime, it scarcely matters whether 
the church is formally separated from the state or not; it can only 
retain the state connection by being separated from Christianity. 


IX 


It is so easy to identify this contemporary idolatry with particular 
authoritarian states, and to dismiss it as a temporary aberration, that 
we should seriously ask the question: given the conditions of modern 
life, the power and obligations of the state, and the urge to a “‘collec- 
tive” morality and even a “‘collective’’ religion, can we be sure that 
even the Western democracies will escape infection? J. H. Oldham 
has wisely sounded a warning against the dangers of ‘“‘totalitarian 
democracy,” where social unity would be purchased, as in the fascist 
states, by imposed uniformity of belief. And if this uniformity is based 
upon principles at variance with those of the Christian religion, what 
becomes then of the boasted liberty won for conscience, and of what 
value is the separation of the church from the state, except as the 
first step on the road back to the Catacombs? 

These questions have been raised here, not to foster any romantic 
illusions about a return to the past, even were such a return desira- 
ble, but simply in order to call attention to dangers which are not 
removed by any formulae, or by public protestations of good will. 
That duality which is so painful to the totalitarian mind, cannot be 
escaped in a Christian society, whether the church be found in a 
world-directing theocracy, or in the most minute of Christian sects. 
It may be eased by agreements, in spite of the sombre warning: 
“Elistorta concordatorum, historia dolorum ecclesiae.? Where there is a fun- 
damental agreement in principle, then the agreement in practice is 
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possible: where there is a fundamental disagreement in principle, 
there can only be interludes in the conflict. A church separated from 
the state is not a church removed from society. 

Actually, the old problems of authority in church and state are far 
from being solved. Education, faced with new tasks and new respon- 
sibilities, touches on the life of the church no less than on the life of the 
state. If Christian principles are not applicable to politics, then prin- 
ciples will be found which can be applied, for the figure of the “un- 
principled politician” is largely a caricature, the reflection of the 
moral sloth and confusion of our times. Those Christians who sigh 
mournfully over “materialism” in morals overlook the plain fact that 
the great enemies of Christian morality have been for the most part 
idealists, who will not for a moment admit that they are children of 
darkness, but present themselves to the world as the bearers of new 
light. Above all, the church will be called upon to face the massive 
power of the “‘collective ethic,’’ which can admit no authority be- 
yond itself, and no resources outside itself. This may be, in essence, 
no more than the mass-morality of which Auden writes:?2 

The average of the average man 
Becomes the dread Leviathan. 
It is Leviathan, none the less. 

If these problems are ignored, or these conflicts avoided, through 
confidence in a formula, then indeed the separation of church and 
state will prove to have been among the most pathetic of illusions. 
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THE SCOTTISH DISRUPTION AND 
REUNION, 1843-1929 


By W. STANFORD REID 
she year 1943 is the centenary of what is probably the most 


important event in the history of nineteenth century Scot- 

land. On May 18, 1843, the “Disruption” of the Church of 
Scotland took place. In this division of the “Auld Kirk” more than 
400 ministers left its bounds because of what they felt to be the state’s 
unjust curtailment of their spiritual freedom; and from this move- 
ment came the Free Church of Scotland. 

The Disruption, however, does not possess a merely antiquarian 
interest for our day. In the conflict which brought it about there was 
involved the problem of the relation of church and state; a problem 
which is important now, and promises to be even more so when the 
present war is over. Therefore, the hundredth anniversary of such an 
event would seem to call for some recognition, especially when the 
wound was only healed within a little more than a decade ago. Any 
discussion of the century-old ecclesiastical rupture, however, must not 
only deal with historical matters, but should throw some light on the 
church-state relationship which is looming so large at the present 
time. 


I 


To understand the Disruption we must go back in the history of the 
Church of Scotland much farther than the year 1843. The ultimate 
source of the nineteenth century battle was the Scottish Reformation. 
This religious revolution came about, not by the will of the crown 
nor by the will of the nobles, but by the people led by the reforming 
element among the clergy. It was a popular rather than an aristo- 
cratic movement. True, many of the nobles gave their support to the 
Reformers; but the momentum came from the people, and the Re- 
formers determined the shape which the church was to take. They 
maintained with great constancy that the church had only one head, 
Jesus Christ. Therefore, it was in accordance with the “crown rights 
of Christ” that they refused to allow the state to determine either the 
church’s doctrine or form of government. Such questions had to be 
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left entirely to the church itself. It was upon this foundation that the 
Reformation church was constructed; and her independence was 
recognized at the time by the civil government. Moreover, every effort 
was made to give the people a place in the church’s organization both 
by the election of lay elders, and the popular “calling” of the minis- 
ters. In the latter case, however, the Reformers were not entirely 
successful, since in many instances local magnates retained the right 
to nominate candidates to the congregations. Yet in spite of this, 
every effort was made to maintain democratic procedure. 

Such a church was bound to come into eventual difficulties with the 
state. The crown and nobility, long used to appointing subservient 
bishops and lower clergy to prelacies and benefices, would not look 
with favor upon such an independent attitude. This caused two major 
conflicts. There was first the struggle with Roman Catholicism under 
Mary, Queen of Scots. Victory, however, soon came to the presbyterian 
forces, and Mary had to seek safety in England. The second contest 
was with prelacy, a more difficult enemy to subdue because of Eng- 
lish support. The union of the Scottish and English crowns stimulated 
the state’s desire to control the church by means of the establishment 
of episcopacy and of the extension of patronage. Until 1690 the strug- 
gle continued. ‘The crown was determined to control the church, 
while the church was determined to vindicate its sovereignty in its 
own sphere. Out of this situation arose Scottish participation in the 
Cromwellian wars and the Covenanting Days. ‘“The crown rights of 
Christ”’ were to be preserved even at the cost of untold loss and suf- 
| ferings on the part of his subjects. 

The first relief came in 1690 as a consequence of the ‘Glorious 
Revolution of 1688.” By an act of the Scottish Estates, the church 
was restored to its former presbyterian condition. The episcopalian 
clergy were removed from their churches, and the choice of ministers 
was placed entirely in the hands of the congregations. Patronage was 
completely abolished. The heritors, those who paid the tithes or 
“‘teinds,”’ and the elders proposed a candidate to the congregation for 
consideration of a call. The members of the church then had the right 
either to accept or reject the nominee, although their action could be 
reviewed by the local presbytery. In other respects, however, the 
church was still under civil control. ‘The headship of Christ was ig- 
nored in the acts of the Parliament, custom being the reason given for 
the presbyterian establishment. In practice this resulted in the crown 
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retaining the power to convene the General Assembly. Thus, al- 
though the church had been given greater freedom, it was by no 
means independent. 

Following the Revolution came the union of the Parliaments of 
England and Scotland (1707). One of the main conditions of Scot- 
land’s agreement to it was the recognition of presbyterianism as 
“ratified and established to continue without any alteration to the 
people of this land in all succeeding generations.”’ By this declaration 
the Established Church was persuaded not to oppose the legislative 
union. Religious freedom seemed to be sufficiently guaranteed. 

That the Scots had been mistaken in their belief that an English- 
controlled Parliament would leave the church in its freedom soon 
became clear. In 1712, despite Scottish protests, a bill to curtail 
ecclesiastical independence was rushed through Parliament. It re- 
stored patronage as the legal method of appointing ministers to 
parochial churches. The patron, usually the leading landowner of the 
district, had the right to present a candidate to the presbytery for 
induction. To his wishes the presbytery had to accede unless there 
were objections to the candidate’s education, doctrine or morals. By 
this means, the civil power, and what was worse, usually an episco- 
palian civil power, had practically regained control over the church. 

The consequences of the Act of 1712 soon became apparent. The 
patrons and not the congregations determined who were to occupy 
Scottish pulpits; and ministers chosen by the patrons, in turn, made 
up a good part of the personnel of the church courts. Before long the 
church had fallen into the hands of clergy who owed their livings to 
the aristocracy. ‘This was the origin of the party known as the ‘“‘Mod- 
erates.” Usually appointed by prelatic or indifferent patrons, they 
cared little for presbytery, or the doctrines of the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith; they were largely influenced by French and English 
rationalism, and, to quote the Edinburgh Review, used “to preach cold 
moral essays to colder and not too moral audiences.” The ecclesiasti- 
cal independence of the days of the Reformation, or even of the 
Revolution, was gone. Although state courts did not interfere in 
church matters, the civil authorities virtually controlled the church 
through the powers of patronage. 

Such a situation soon brought forth revolt. On two different occa- 
sions groups left the Establishment because the General Assembly in- 
sisted that congregations accept a patron’s nominee. The state needed 
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_ to take no action in the matter, for the church authorities were quite 
in accord with the general Erastianism of the times. Out of these 
divisions, however, grew two dissenting bodies, the Secession Church 
and the Relief Synod which gradually attracted larger and larger 
numbers from the Church of Scotland. The Scottish people were be- 
coming hostile to civil interference in ecclesiastical affairs. 


II 


Towards the end of the century a reaction against Moderatism be- 
gan to appear even within the Established Church. The common 
people, still strongly Calvinistic, grew tired of their rationalistic 
preachers. ‘There was too much intellect and too little heart to satisfy 
them. This movement strengthened the small evangelical group 
within the ranks of the clergy. By 1810 such men as Andrew Thom- 
son, Thomas McCrie and Thomas Chalmers, strong characters and 
powerful preachers, began to make their evangelical party a force 
with which to be reckoned in the government of the church. In op- 
position to Moderatism they maintained that Christianity was not 
merely a better system of morals. It was faith in a personal Savior 
who demanded man’s whole being. Evangelical zeal was necessary 
if the church was to accomplish its task on earth. 

The increasing power of the Evangelical party had an immediate 
effect upon the question of patronage. The people desired ministers 
with evangelical zeal. If the patron agreed with them, all was well. 
But if he did not they would probably be saddled with a Moderate 
whom they did not want, and they could do nothing about the mat- 
ter. This led many of the Evangelicals to agitate for the abolition of 
patronage, and if necessary of establishment itself. They insisted 
that the congregation had the divine right to call the minister it 
desired. Through the voice of the church, Christ would speak, and to 
deny the congregation its freedom of call meant denying the “‘crown 
rights of the Lord.” 

Involved in the question of patronage was that of the quoad sacra 
chapels. These were chapels of ease, frequently established in large 
parishes to serve those who for one reason or another were not 
reached by the regular parish minister. They were supported entirely 
on the voluntary principle and the ministers, ‘“‘called” by the con- 
gregations and usually Evangelicals, were not recognized as members 
of presbytery. The Moderates were not in favor of the addition of the 
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quoad sacra ministers to the church courts as they represented, only too 
clearly, the evangelical and popular party. The people, however, 
felt that they should be accepted on an equality with ministers in 
charges filled by patronage. That a man was called by a congregation 
was no reason for his being placed in an inferior position. Thus the 
demand for a restoration of the right of call to all congregations be- 
came increasingly insistent. 

This idea of the right of the people to choose their ministers was 
further strengthened by political events of the early thirties. After 
much agitation for popular sovereignty the Great Reform Bill be- 
came law in 1832. No doubt the agitation and propaganda and dis- 
turbances of the Whigs in favor of the reforms had a very considerable 
effect upon the ideas of the members of the Established Church. 

In the same year that the Reform Bill was passed, the demand for 
the right of popular control of the appointment of the clergy came to 
a head. A Veto Act was laid before the General Assembly by the 
Evangelicals. It was hoped that by this act the intrusion of ministers 
into congregations in opposition to their will would be stopped. ‘The 
motion was defeated, however, both that year and in 1833. Without 
losing heart, Chalmers and his followers submitted it again in 1834. 
This time it passed. As a law of the church it limited the patron’s 
right to that of nominating a candidate. No longer could he force 
presbytery to take his nominee on trial even if there was nothing 
seriously wrong with his doctrine or life. If the congregation did not 
like the man, it did not have to accept him. 

Along with the Veto Act went the Chapels of Ease Act. The quoad 
sacra chapels were to be erected into regular churches and their in- 
cumbents given the position of full ministers of the Kirk. Henceforth 
all the clergy were to have equality of status, a necessary corollary 
of the Veto Act. At the same time the Evangelicals received a power- 
ful addition to their party by the admittance of these quoad sacra 
ministers. Thus the abolition of patronage and the equalization of 
the clergy seemed to presage also the ultimate disappearance of 
Moderatism from the church. 

Before that could be attained, however, one major question had to 
be settled. Had the church the right to enact and enforce these laws? 
if it did, then the Parliament’s Patronage Act of 1712 was ultra vires. 
If it did not, then the only body which could legislate concerning 
patronage and establish quoad sacra parishes was Parliament. Yet it 
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was possible that a compromise might be reached. Parliament and 
the civil courts could insist that the endowments for stipends be em- 
ployed for the support of the patrons’ nominees, while at the same 
time they might permit the church to recognize only those whom it 
wished as members of the ecclesiastical courts. 

While compromise was thus possible, it soon became clear, how- 
ever, that the state would accept nothing but complete submission. In 
three different cases (Auchterarder, Lethendy and Strathbogie) 
patrons appealed from the church courts to the civil courts to force 
unwilling congregations to accept their nominees. They held that 
the fact that a congregation did not like a man was no reason for 
his being refused induction. With this view the Court of Session and 
ultimately the House of Lords concurred. The Lord Chancellor stated 
categorically that “there can be no ground for contending that dis- 
sent of the majority of the heads of families is a disqualification 
within the meaning of the statutes.” To enforce their decision the 
civil courts not only ordered the “‘teinds’’ to be paid to the patrons’ 
nominees, they also insisted that the candidates be accepted as the 
proper ministers of the parish. In the Strathbogie case, the Court of 
Session went even farther. It took upon itself the right of determining 
who could act as members of ecclesiastical courts, and who had the 
right to preach as duly qualified ministers of the Gospel. 

The Chapels of Ease Act received much the same treatment at the 
hands of the civil authorities. It was declared to be wltra vires; and all 
quoad sacra ministers were forbidden to act as members of the church’s 
courts. 

The position of the civil government was now clear. The Church of 
Scotland was simply a department of state. The presbyteries and gen- 
eral assemblies of the Established Church were merely civil bodies 
which were liable to damages if they did not fulfill their duties as the 
state desired. To quote Lord Hope’s judgment: 

That our Saviour is the head of the Kirk of Scotland in any temporal or legis- 
lative or judicial sense, is a position which I signify by no other name than ab- 


surdity. The Parliament is the head of the Church from whose Acts and from 
whose acts alone, it exists as the National Church and from which alone it derives 


all its powers. 

While this was contrary to the whole tradition of the Scottish Kirk, 

it seems from the point of view of statute law not far from the truth. 
To the reforming element in the Kirk, the judgments of the Court 
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of Session and the House of Lords came as a severe blow. They had 
always felt that the statutes relating to the Kirk had been merely for 
the purpose of recognizing the national character of the presbyterian 
Establishment. They did not believe that the church existed by virtue 
of either the permission or authority of the state. To them establish- 
ment meant in Chalmer’s words “a national recognition and a na- 
tional support of religion.” They did not feel for an instant that the 
abolition of patronage and the equalization of the clergy would mean 
the end of establishment. It meant only that the church would be 
freed from state control in spiritual matters, and would be truly able 
to recognize Christ as its head. In this way the church would regain 
the freedom which it had obtained at the time of the Reformation. 
While the legal lights might be right in their interpretation of the 
statutes, and there was some doubt even on that point, their inter- 
pretation of history and theology was definitely wrong. They never 
were, and, if the reformers had their way, never would be able to 
interfere with the actions and decisions of the Kirk’s courts. They 
were determined to maintain ‘‘the freedom and spirituality of the 
Church of Christ and her subjection to Him as her only Head and 
His Word as her only standard.” 

To accomplish this end the Church of Scotland attempted to have 
the patron’s power of intrusion curtailed by legislative enactment. 
Both Melbourne and Peel were approached with this end in view. 
Neither, however, would support the Kirk’s cause. ‘The Whigs could 
not if they would, and the Tories would not if they could. Both men 
merely insisted that the laws of the land should be obeyed. In May, 
1840, Lord Aberdeen introduced into Parliament a bill which would 
bring about a compromise, but it was rejected completely by the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. A bill of the Duke of 
Argyll incorporating the Veto Act and introduced somewhat later 
was decisively defeated in the Lords. The latter measure would have 
brought peace, but its rejection meant revolt. 

The Evangelicals had by this time come to the decision that not 
only must patronage be restrained, the church itself must be com- 
pletely freed from civil control. Their demands were embodied in 
The Claim of Right, drawn up in 1842 for submission to Parliament. 
Through the statement of their views they hoped to obtain a change 
in the legal position of the church. 

The first part of the document was a claim which recounted the 
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various securities given for ecclesiastical freedom in Scotland such as 
the Acts of 1690 and 1707, and which insisted that they should be 
followed. This was followed by a declaration which stated that the 
General Assembly of the Kirk could not force an unwelcome minister 
upon a congregation; and that the church could not be governed 
under coercion of the civil courts. The statement ends in a Protest. 
It maintained that any infractions of the Union of 1707 by the Par- 
liament would be null and void. Though the church might have to 
submit to force in the matter of civil rights and properties, it would 
insist upon its freedom to demand the restitution of them at an op- 
portune time. 

The reply of the government to this statement was what might 
have been expected. As Sir Robert Peel stated to Queen Victoria: 

The demands of the General Assembly amount to a reversal by Law of the recent 
decisions of the Court of Session and of the House of Lords, and to a repeal of the 
Act of Queen Anne, which establishes the Right of Patronage in respect to Livings 
in the Church of Scotland. (Letters of Queen Victoria, 1, 447.) 

A “‘judiciously used’? presbyterial veto only was to be permitted. 
Since this proposal was virtually Aberdeen’s bill rejected by the Kirk 
in 1840, it could not be entertained for an instant. 

Matters had now come to a head. All the Assembly’s acts relating 
to the call of ministers and the establishment of quoad sacra parishes 
had been declared ultra vires. The Court of Session had forbidden 
four ministers of the Strathbogie Presbytery to preach because of their 
preference for the General Assembly’s authority. Some fifty indict- 
ments had been made against the Kirk because of its rejection of the 
decisions of the civil courts. The result of all this was certain to be divi- 
sion unless the government would back down. But this it would not do. 

The General Assembly met on May 18, 1843. The Claim of Right 
was read by the moderator who then laid it on the table and walked 
out. With him went 472 ministers. Immediately gathering in another 
part of Edinburgh they established the Free Church of Scotland, 
which would be independent of government interference. This was 


the “Disruption.” 


Ill 


The speedy effect of the Disruption of the Established Church was 
very beneficial to that church itself. In 1843 Parliament granted 
congregations the right to hold up an induction if they had serious 
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objections, other than those relating to life and doctrine, to the pa- 
tron’s nominee. In the following year the New Parishes Act (Scot- 
land) legalized on certain conditions the erection of quoad sacra 
churches into full-fledged parishes. The final destruction of patron- 
age, however, waited for some thirty years. In 1869 the General As- 
sembly condemned patronage and in 1874 it was abolished by Dis- 
raeli’s Tory government. The Act stated explicitly that 


the right of electing and appointing ministers to vacant churches and parishes in 
Scotland is hereby declared to be vested in the congregation of such vacant churches 
and parishes, respectively, subject to such regulations in regard to the mode of 
naming and proposing such ministers by means of a committee chosen by the 
congregation, as may from time to time be passed by the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. 


Had this law been passed in 1834 it would have prevented the divi- 
sion in the Established Church. The situation had changed, however, 
by 1874. The Ten Years’ Conflict (1834-43) had forced both parties 
back to general principles touching the relations of church and state. 
While the Patronage Act settled part of the problem it could be still 
withdrawn at Parliament’s wish; and it did not deal with such mat- 
ters as the control of endowments. Besides this, there had been a 
growing tendency in the Free Church to favor disestablishment. This 
was the position of the other large dissenting body, the United 
Presbyterian Church; and although attempts to unite the two 
churches had failed, the United Presbyterian views were influential 
in Free Church ranks. For these reasons the latter body still refused to 
return to the Church of Scotland’s fold. 

Meanwhile efforts to unite the Free and United Presbyterian 
Churches were continuing. ‘“‘Liberalism,’’ in some ways the nine- 
teenth century counterpart of eighteenth century ‘Moderatism,” 
was strong in the United Presbyterian Church and was gaining 
ground in the Free Church. This development, coupled with the 
Free Church’s growing antipathy to any establishment, made it but 
a matter of time before the two bodies would unite. After being 
broken off a number of times, negotiations were revived in 1896. As 
the “unionists” of the Free Church led by Dr. Rainy had by this 
time gained control, the amalgamation of the two churches was ac- 
complished in 1900. 

At this point, however, the Free Church was again faced with the 
problem of the relation of church and state. The Calvinistic minority, 
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which refused to enter the union, held that it alone was the Free 
Church. The group which went into the union and helped to form 
the United Free Church, it maintained, had departed from the 
original doctrinal basis and had rejected the idea of an established 
church. The case was carried to the House of Lords where it was 
decided in favor of the continuing Free Church. The Lords held that 
those entering the union had left the true Free Church whose prin- 
ciples were still professed by the minority. It meant simply that the 
church, once it established its permanent character, could not change 
it and still retain its civil rights without civil recognition of the change. 

Shortly after the formation of the United Free Church, negotia- 
tions took place for its union with the Established Church. Such 
moves had been made before by the Church of Scotland, but had 
come to nought. That this again would be the end of the consultations 
at first seemed probable. The United Free Church was opposed to the 
idea of permitting the government to have any power in ecclesiastical 
affairs, while the Church of Scotland would not give up its position 
as the National Church. 

At length in 1912 after numerous discussions, Lord Sands issued a 
memorandum stating that the solution to the problem lay in having 
the Church of Scotland freed in every way from government control. 
The church must not accept a constitution from Parliament, but must 
itself formulate one which should be recognized by the state. ‘To this 
the United Free Church agreed. It was understood, however, that the 
Church of Scotland would also be obliged to gain absolute freedom 
of control over its endowments. Only then would it be safe from 
government interference. 

The problem of constitutional freedom was settled in 1921. At that 
time parliament passed a bill recognizing the ‘“‘Nine Articles” drawn 
up by the Church of Scotland as its constitution. By these the Church 
of Scotland declared itself to be a Protestant, Trinitarian church 
accepting the Bible as its supreme rule of guidance, and the West- 
minster Confession of Faith as its subordinate standard. Christ was 
recognized as the sole head of the Church. While the civil government 
was accepted as a divine institution, the Articles stated explicitly that 
it had no right to interfere in ecclesiastical matters. The church alone 
had power to modify its constitution in any way it saw fit, except that 
it was always to remain Protestant and Trinitarian. By this means the 
Church of Scotland gained its freedom from the civil government. 
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Four years later Parliament dealt with the endowments. The Es- 
tablished Church was given full power over its property, and also the 
responsibility of maintaining it. No longer were the heritors to be. 
responsible for the upkeep of church buildings or manses. At the 
same time the “‘teinds” were changed from a produce to a money 
basis. They became a permanent tax upon the land. This likewise was 
to go to the Kirk of Scotland. Although considerable opposition to 
this plan was registered by some of Scottish members of Parliament, 
it was of little effect. The bill passed, thus removing the last obstacle 
to church union. 

For three years further negotiations continued between the two 
churches. Finally, on October 2, 1929, the union of the United Free 
Church and the Church of Scotland was consummated. After eighty- 
six years part of the Free Church had returned to the Establishment. 
But it was now a different Establishment. As the recognized National 
Church it was “established,” but that was about all that establish- 
ment meant. It was no longer recognized as the only church in the 
land. It had full control of its courts; and it held its endowments with 
absolute freedom. This has been the Scottish solution of the problem 
of the relation of church and state. 


IV 


In essence the method of solving the question of establishment in 
1929 seems to have been that originally intended by John Knox. 
The state guaranteed the church’s freedom, at the same time allowing 
the church to determine what the content of that freedom was to be. 
The state recognized the Established Church as national. But it 
claimed no authority over the church, except that it had the right to 
insist that the church remain “Protestant and Trinitarian.” Yet 
even here the church possesses the right to interpret that phrase as it 
sees fit. Voluntarism and establishment have become bed-fellows in 
Scotland and apparently agree well enough together. 

Such a solution, however, is possible only where one denomina- 
tional form of the church is deeply imbedded in the minds of the 
people. That it would be possible to follow the same pattern in 
countries where no church has ever been regarded as national is more 
than doubtful. Yet it is well to remember that establishment does 
not necessarily mean governmental control. How much less should 
voluntarism permit civil interference with ecclesiastical freedom? 
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That such interference may come in even democratic countries is 
by no means impossible. Governments, which have assumed virtually 
dictatorial powers in order to conduct the war effort, will be slow to 
relinquish their wide authority. Even civil interference with the 
ehurch’s work, an interference now partially excusable on the grounds 
of national necessity, will be clung to with tenacity, and perhaps 
even increased. ‘The Christian Church may then find itself in the awk- 
ward position of either accepting Erastian control, or losing its civil 
rights and properties. In such an unhappy event the Disruption of 
43 should be a warning against complacency to those who hold 
religious liberty to be the keystone to all freedom; while the union of 
1929 should give an example of the way in which the problems in- 
volved in the relations of church and state may be solved. 


THE PROPOSED NORTH AMERICAN 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
A Canadian Viewpoint 
By GORDON A. SISCO 


: T Cleveland in December, 1942, a Committee, appointed by 


several interdenominational Councils and authorized at a 

conference of their representatives to explore the possibility 
of creating a single corporate agency to succeed all the existing Coun- 
cils, submitted its report. The Committee recommended that the 
Council of Church Boards of Education, the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, the Home Missions Council of North America, the 
International Council of Religious Education, the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement of the United States and Canada, the United Council 
of Church Women and the United Stewardship Council combine all 
their interests and functions in one inclusive organization to be known 
as the ‘‘North American Council of the Churches of Christ.” 


I 


The proposal to provide for such a Council is a culminating point ~ 
in the development of Protestant Christianity in the United States. 
Those who first settled in the American colonies along the Atlantic 
seaboard brought with them the various types of church organization 
which existed in the mother country. With the gaining of independ- 
ence and the rising tide of emigration from Europe, the Protestant 
divisions of that continent were transplanted in the soil of the new 
world. And America, with her sturdy spirit of adventure, started new 
religious movements of her own. Thus, with the passing of time and 
the steady pushing of the frontier westward, many Protestant de- 
nominations, great and small, each bearing some distinctive witness, 
spread themselves in a bewildering way over the communities of the 
United States. 

As the years passed by, this spirit of separateness began to give way 
to amore noticeable spirit of fellowship and co-operation. By 1867 the | 
Evangelical Alliance had been formed, which periodically assembled 
ministers and laymen of several Protestant churches to discuss matters 
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of current and common interest. With the turn of the century a con- 
viction was growing that there was need of creating some form of or- 
ganization that would speak for the Protestant churches of the United 
States on important contemporary themes. Consequently, in 1908 the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America was formed to 
carry on important services in such fields as evangelism, race relation- 
ships, international justice, research and education. As the spirit of 
co-operation developed among the churches, additional agencies 
were created to deal with those dominant concerns to which all the 
denominations were committed. 

As the work of these agencies developed, their fields of interest 
tended to overlap. This necessitated conference and joint action 
among the agencies to deal with matters of common concern. Mean- 
while, great ecumenical conferences were being held which were at- 
tended by American church leaders. A great forward step was taken 
at the recent conferences held at Oxford and Edinburgh where a 
World Council of Churches was projected. These developments 
deepened the conviction among thoughtful Protestants in the United 
States and elsewhere that the Church of Christ is a divine creation in 
whose inclusive unity all specialization should be combined. ‘Then 
came the present war, which finally involved the United States, and 
which quickened among her church leaders the conviction that now 
and for the post-war days a still greater effort was needed “‘to order 
the churches’ forces in the most effective way for the reinforcing of 
each by the strength of all.” 


II 


When we widen our survey so as to take in the Protestant churches 
of Canada along with those of the United States, it becomes apparent 
that the churches of the two countries have been closely linked to- 
gether in several ways. This is true, first of all, in some of the ecu- 
menical organizations of Christendom. The Alliance of Reformed 
Churches throughout the World holding the Presbyterian System has 
an Eastern and a Western section. The Western section, which 
meets once a year, is made up of the representatives of the Reformed 
Churches of the United States and Canada. The Western section of 
the Ecumenical Methodist Conference brings together as occasion 
requires representatives of the Methodist Churches of the United 
States and Methodist representation from the United Church of Can- 
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ada. The same relationship obtains as between the United Church of 
Canada and the Congregational Christian Churches of the United 
States. Several years ago the United Church of Canada was accepted 
as an associate member of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. It has a seat on the Executive of the Council and 
sends representatives to the biennial meetings of the Council. In con- 
nection with the plan for a World Council of Churches (in process of 
formation), it was decided that there should be a North American 
section. This section is divided into American and Canadian units for 
certain practical reasons, but on matters of broad policy the churches 
of the United States and Canada, which have signified their desire to 
join the World Council of Churches, will plan and act as one 
division. 

In addition, several of the co-operative and interdenominational 
Councils and agencies, whose interests and functions it is proposed to 
have taken over by the North American Council of Churches as 
divisions of the Council, already embrace both the churches of the 
United States and Canada in their membership. Thus, in the fields 
of foreign missions, home missions, religious and missionary education 
and stewardship, Canadian church secretaries, with other representa- 
tives appointed by the respective boards of their denominations, have 
met annually with church secretaries of the United States similarly 
appointed, to plan together in a definite field of action where there 
were broad and common concerns. This has been going happily on 
for many years. 

When all these relationships are considered, it is not surprising that 
the Committee appointed by the interdenominational agencies con- 
cerned to effect closer relationships should have recommended the 
creation of a North American Council of Churches including both the 
United States and Canada. The Committee, up to the time this 
decision was reached, was made up exclusively of representatives resi- 
dent in the United States. These representatives were convinced that 
it would not be sound strategy to begin a great unifying movement 
by severing relations that had developed over the years between 
churches and agencies which had not been unduly hampered in 
their fellowship and planning by the existence of an international bor- 
der. And when one thinks of a North American Council of Churches 
in terms of its potentialities in a developing ecumenical age, the argu- 
ment would seem to take on added force. 
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III 


It is necessary, however, to understand what this proposal means 
from the standpoint of the Canadian Churches. Four communions in 
Canada with a national constituency must be reckoned with if the 
proposed North American Council of Churches is to take on a full 
international character. Of these four, the United Church of Canada 
is strongest in point of numbers. This Church came into corporate 
existence in 1925 by a union of the Congregational Churches of Can- 
ada, the Methodist Church (Canada) and the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. Each of these three denominations entering the union 
could, in varying degrees, trace their tributary streams back to mis- 
sionary movements which had their origin in the United States. Con- 
sequently, it has been the policy of the United Church of Canada to 
keep in close touch with the parent churches in Great Britain and the 
sister denominations in the United States. It is my judgment that the 
United Church of Canada would join the proposed North American 
Council of Churches as a denomination sharing in the activities of its 
several divisions if no other alternatives or modifications were 
possible. 

Next to the United Church of Canada, in point of membership, is 
the Church of England in Canada. This great communion, as will be 
readily understood, is strongly attached to the Mother Church of 
England and holds within her fellowship different schools of thought. 
It is episcopally governed and is divided into twenty-seven dioceses, 
each one of which is autonomous. A long and involved process of 
negotiations might be necessary before this communion could reach a 
decision as to whether or not it would join the proposed North Ameri- 
can Council of Churches as a denomination. The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada (those Presbyterians who did not become part of the 
United Church of Canada in 1925 and those who have since that date 
joined) has been co-operating with other denominations in Canada in 
several fields of activity, but as far as the writer can judge there has 
been no warm response as yet to the proposal that the Presbyterian 
Church join the North American Council of Churches as a denomina- 
tion. The Baptists of Canada are not strong numerically and are 
divided into three separate and independent Conventions. ‘They are 
not at present members of the World Council of Churches, although 
the central Convention has joined the Canadian Committee of the 
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World Council of Churches. It is the judgment of the writer that it 
would be difficult to bring the three Baptist Conventions into full 
membership with the proposed North American Council unless the 
other three churches were to decide in favor of the step. What we 
have, then, is the picture of one Canadian Church ready, as a de- 
nomination, to accept if necessary, the objects and purposes of the 
proposed Council and the other three churches probably accepting 
membership on some of the Divisions of the Council, according to 
choice. To say the least, this does not add up to a full Canadian 
participation. 


LV, 


But even if the four Canadian Churches were to join the proposed 
North American Council of Churches as denominations, in order to 
enjoy membership in the Council as a whole and in its various divi- 
sions, there would be a great disparity in numbers as between Ameri- 
can and Canadian delegates. The proposed constitution gives ten 
representatives to each communion, one additional representative for 
every 50,000 of its communicants or major fraction thereof, and 
limited additional representatives who must be laymen, laywomen, or 
young people. Making the most of these concessions, the four Cana- 
dian churches would be represented by ninety delegates at a plenary 
session of the Council. Assuming that a plenary session of the Council 
would have eight hundred members in all — and this is a conserva- 
tive estimate — it is not difficult to see that the Canadians would be 
suffering from “‘minorititis.”” To point out this fact is not to complain. 
It is inevitable when you seek to bring together in one Council repre- 
sentatives from twenty-six or more denominations in a nation of one 
hundred and thirty million of people, and delegates from four or five 
churches of a country whose population is less than twelve million. 
But it does make clear that a North American Council of Churches 
based on denominational representation would be international in 
name but dominantly American in purpose and outlook. 

Then, again, the Canadian delegates belonging to such a Council 
would be compelled in the very nature of things to return to Canada 
to face and try to solve their interdenominational problems in the 
light of their own situation and in their own way. To be sure, they 
would enjoy the privilege of fellowship with their American brethren 
and would gain inspiration and valuable knowledge by listening to 
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and participating in the discussions and activities of some of the divi- 
sions of the Council. Yet in the field of religious education planning 
and home missionary co-operation and church and community life, 
the Canadian Churches must learn to co-operate within their own na- 
tional frontiers and by their own methods of organization if the 
Kingdom of God in Canada is to advance. A Council of Churches, 
projected as a single corporate agency, separated into divisions, func- 
tioning by means of interdivisional commissions, age-group commit- 
tees, joint service bureaus and field departments, is a pretty complex 
and somewhat terrifying structure to those of us who are accustomed 
to simpler forms of organization. A Council so organized may find it 
difficult enough to minister adequately to the religious needs of the 
United States. The difficulty would be increased, and to Canada’s 
disadvantage, if the four Canadian churches were to join the proposed 
Council as denominations. 

Still another point needs to be considered. A North American 
Council, conceived as a unit and embracing the Protestant churches 
of two sovereign nations, may find it difficult at times and under cer- 
tain circumstances to address itself to the governments of two coun- 
tries on great social and moral issues. There are wide areas where 
complications of this kind would not arise; but questions may emerge 
where only the churches of the United States should make representa- 
tions to Washington and only the churches of Canada should petition 
the authorities at Ottawa. It has been suggested that we might agree 
to act in this separate way on certain issues; but such an arrangement 
does not alter the fact that we would be speaking not as a national 
council but as an international body, and this might weaken rather 
than strengthen our approach. It is difficult at the time of this writing 
to indicate clearly the questions which might emerge in the field of 
church-government relationships in such a way as to inhibit a North 
American Council of Churches in addressing itself to national prob- 
lems. The war has not progressed sufficiently towards a defeat of the 
Axis nations to enable one to see how the victorious nations will line 
up to shape the new world order. Foreign policy in the United States 
at the end of a world-shaking upheaval is not easy to foresee, since a 
final decision rests with a Senate which is sensitive to all shades of 
popular opinion. The Dominion of Canada is an autonomous nation 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations, occupying a good half 
of the North American continent, with a strong French Canadian 
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minority, which is intensely Roman Catholic and inclined to be isola- 
tionist. The English-speaking part of Canada, especially Ontario, 
strongly stresses those cultural ties that bind us to Britain. Out of 
these confused elements a Canadian prime minister and the members 
of his government must steer the ship of state cautiously, not always 
from the point of view of an idealism which ought to prevail, but by a 
policy that can be made to appeal, if possible, to all sections of the 
country. If the United States and Great Britain decide to work to- 
gether reasonably well to erect a new world order from the ashes of 
the old, relationships between Canada and the United States will 
rest on a basis of friendly co-operation. If the United States embarks 
on an “American Century” policy with Great Britain as a willing 
partner and Canada trimming her sails accordingly, there will be a 
kind of union among us subject to constant criticisms from those in all 
countries including our own who feel that “‘the age of imperialism is 
dead.” If the United States should decide to turn away from Europe 
and Great Britain, because of her proximity to Europe, should decide 
to join up with Russia, Canada, to say the least, would be in a difficult 
position; since our foreign policy must take account of British foreign 
policy on the one hand and United States foreign policy on the other, 
with French Canada holding the balance of power in determining 
what shall be Canadian attitudes in a particular situation. 

I mention these several possible developments following the war to 
make it clear to American readers that it may not be easy for a North 
American Council of Churches, acting as a unit, to embrace a com- 
plex religio-political field, which involves two nations with somewhat 
different cultural backgrounds, and to act in certain situations in a 
decisive way while maintaining harmony. 


V 


These observations have been made in order to clear the way for 
constructive suggestions. I believe in the conception for which the 
name ‘‘North American Council’ stands and I am confident that the 
ideal can be attained in spite of the complexities involved. My views 
on the subject may not commend themselves in every particular. I set 
them down for the consideration of others who are wrestling with the 
problem. 

I would like to see set up a Canadian Council of Churches. This 
step should be taken in order to make available to the Protestant 
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communions of Canada an instrument of common planning and ac- 
tion to meet more adequately and more effectively the religious needs 
of their people and to enable the churches joining such a Council to 
play their full part in the nation’s life. 

We already have three interdenominational agencies in Canada 
which can be combined to form a Council of Churches. There is the 
organization which was formed following the Oxford and Edinburgh 
Conferences in 1937. The Canadian delegates who attended those 
Conferences came together informally while overseas to think out 
ways and means of giving publicity to the findings of the Conferences 
on their return home. This need took on added significance in view of 
the decision to provide for a World Council of Churches. In the clos- 
ing months of 1937, representatives of the Canadian delegation who 
attended Oxford and Edinburgh met with other representatives of 
Canadian Churches and Bodies and formed a ‘‘Canadian Continua- 
tion Committee on Life and Work and Faith and Order.” This group 
was later constituted as ““The Canadian Committee of the World 
Council of Churches in Process of Formation” and became officially 
representative of all the Canadian Churches joining — or planning to 
join — the World Council. This organization has made steady prog- 
ress over the past six years in shaping a course designed to further the 
ecumenical ideal and spirit among the churches and bodies which it 
represents. These churches and bodies are the Baptist Churches in 
Canada, the Churches of Christ in Canada (Disciples), the Church of 
England in Canada, the Evangelical Church (Canada Conference), 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Canada, the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, the United Church of Canada, the Religious 
Society of Friends and the Salvation Army. The Student Christian 
Movement, the Y.W.C.A. and the Y.M.C.A. are represented as 
consultative bodies. 

Again, the Canadian Churches are united in The Christian Social 
Council of Canada. This organization, though recently renamed, has 
been in existence for a good many years and embraces in its member- 
ship practically the same churches and bodies listed above. ‘The ob- 
jects and purposes of this Council are, generally speaking, to promote 
all forms of economic, social, moral, political, national and religious 
welfare; or, to put it in other words, to unite the non-Roman Chris- 
tian forces of Canada in the field of social action. 

The Canadian Committee, World Council of Churches and The 
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Christian Social Council of Canada employ a full time Joint Secre- 
tary in the person of Rev. W. J. Gallagher, D.D., who has been in of- 
fice for less than a year but who already has a firm hold on his admin- 
istrative problems, and gives promise of strong and statesmanlike 
leadership. His office is located in the midst of the various social and 
scientific societies which surround the University of Toronto and. 
which is within easy reach of the head offices of the largest Canadian 
denominations. 

A third organization known as The Religious Education Council of 
Canada, which seeks to confer and advise and give expression to com- 
mon views and decisions in the field of religious education, while al- 
lowing each co-operating body to retain complete supervision over its 
own work, brings together annually representatives of the boards and 
committees of several Canadian Churches, the boards or committees 
of their Young Peoples’ Societies, the boards or committees of their 
Sunday School publications, the Provincial Religious Education 
Councils, the National Council of the Y.W.C.A., the National Coun- 
cil of the Y.M.C.A. and the Student Christian Movement. 

It will be seen at once that interdenominational co-operation in 
Canada has not been lagging, but that one more important step needs 
to be taken. This is to form a Canadian Council of Churches com- 
posed, in the first instance, of those Canadian Churches which now 
co-operate in any of the organizations already mentioned. Steps have 
been taken to bring such a Council into being. A committee com- 
posed of representatives of the Canadian Committee, World Council 
of Churches, the Christian Social Council of Canada, the Religious 
Education Council of Canada and the missionary secretaries of sev- 
eral Canadian Churches have drawn up a suggested constitution 
which will now be sent on to these organizations to be submitted by 
them as finally approved to the respective governing courts of the 
Churches concerned. Speaking with due caution, it is the judgment of 
the writer, shared by others whose hearts are in this venture, that by 
the summer of 1944 at the latest a Canadian Council of Churches 
will have become a reality. 


VI 


iit would be possible to affiliate a Canadian Council of Churches 
with a North American Council if one could provide for the necessary 
autonomy of its many parts while bringing about their effective cor- 
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relation. This would prove a difficult task to say the least. It would 
make for a plenary body so big and cumbersome as to make correla- 
tion almost if not quite impossible. Moreover, the Canadian Churches 
would have an advantage in such a set-up since their witness would 
be enhanced within their own nation while the Churches of the 
United States would have to address their own constituency as a 
“North American Council’’ exclusively. This does not seem to make 
sense. ‘There are also sound reasons for retaining, by means of some 
suitable and significant name, the moral and spiritual authority 
which the Federal Council of Churches has attained in its long and 
successful development over the years rather than to surrender it for a 
name which is likely to be ambiguous and confusing. If there is to be a 
Canadian Council of Churches there should be a United States Coun- 
cil of Churches. I realize that such a plan would necessitate a revision 
of the draft constitution drawn up by the joint committee which re- 
ported at Cleveland, but it would not be a too radical departure from 
the underlying conception and it is not a too difficult problem to 
resolve. 

I would integrate the two councils by means of a joint body to be 
known as the “‘North American Conference of Churches.” This body 
might well be composed of an equal number of representatives ap- 
pointed by the two Councils, and not too large a number, to give at- 
tention to those matters of an ecumenical nature which would be 
common to both Councils and which, after the war, would come to be 
the problems of the North American section of the World Council of 
Churches. There are bound to be questions brought before the World 
Council of Churches which will be considered by regional Councils 
and, unless my prophecy is wrong, a whole new field of Christian col- 
laboration is about to open up which will embrace North America as 
a unit, especially as far as the non-Roman Churches of the United 
States and Canada are concerned. There may be other matters, not 
exclusively of an ecumenical nature, to which the North American 
Conference of Churches should give careful attention. The findings of 
the North American Conference would be subject to approval by the 
two national Church Councils. Such a North American Conference of 
Churches might be enlarged, if opportunity affords, to embrace the 
Protestant churches of Mexico and Cuba. 

I would continue the present international agencies, namely, the 
“Foreign Missions Conference of North America,” the “Home Mis- 
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sions Council of North America” and the “International Council of 
Religious Education” either as divisions of both the United States and 
Canadian Councils of Churches or as divisions of the United States 
Council of Churches, with the understanding that the boards of the 
Canadian Churches might be represented in these divisions just as 
they now participate in the agencies. The board secretaries from 
Canada would then bring back to the Canadian Council of Churches 
broad decisions as to policy which the Canadian Council might help 
to implement in ways yet to be determined. I favor the latter plan 
since it would avoid too great a complexity of organization. The 
policies adopted by the divisions, in any case, will be in fields of en- 
deavor which will not be affected to any great extent by an interna- 
tional border. 

The views expressed in this article are not put forward in any dog- 
matic or controversial spirit. They have been developed in the writer’s 
mind since the meeting held at Cleveland last December when the 
Committee on the Closer Relationships of General Interdenomina- 
tional Agencies presented its report. The ideal which the Committee 
visualized is worthy of careful and sympathetic consideration by all 
the churches concerned, but as Bishop Ivan Lee Holt has so well said 
in another connection, ‘‘to be idealistic, and, at the same time realis- 
tic, we need to give a lot of thinking to structural organization.” 


CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER RELIGIONS 
By FRANK W. BEARE 


N recent years, the Christian Church has been compelled to 
reflect upon its fundamental relationship to other great religious 
systems, incorporated in ancient and highly developed cultures, 

towards which it is directing a gigantic missionary effort. Are the 
great religions of Eastern Asia, which come chiefly into the question, 
to be regarded as channels of divine discipline which find their true 
fulfilment in Christianity; or are they to be regarded as mere exhi- 
bitions of the perversity of sinful man, the fruit of man’s vain at- 
tempts to create gods for himself in denial of the God of heaven? 
Are other religions to be viewed as vehicles of the self-revelation of 
God, capable of contributing something of eternal worth to the 
common Christian treasury; or are they to be viewed as nothing but 
the wilful worship of that which is not God, being human or even 
demonic in their totality, requiring to be renounced wholly and 
finally when the Christian gospel is truly obeyed? 

There is undoubtedly some necessity of intransigence in the Chris- 
tian approach to other religions. The Incarnation, the Passion, the 
Resurrection, the Ascension, the Descent of the Spirit upon the 
Church — these are events of the divine dispensation of salvation 
which are not paralleled elsewhere. The Gospel proclamation of for- 
giveness, reconciliation, and the gift of eternal life through Jesus 
Christ is obviously found only in Christianity; and it is not possible 
for the Christian Church to admit that there are other gospels or 
other saviours, any more than she can admit that there are other 
gods than the One. Yet any serious study of Christian history com- 
pels us to realize that in every age Christianity has not only given to 
the faiths with which it has come into contact, but has also received 
from them treasures of inestimable value. It is not possible to insist, 
in the name of “Biblical realism,” on the essential newness of the 
Christian revelation as something wholly sui generis, without insisting, 
in the name of historical realism, on the evident elements of con- 
tinuity between the Christianity of the converted and the religions 
in which they were reared. In determining our essential attitudes 
towards the great religions to which the modern missionary effort 
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is addressed, we are bound to take into account not alone the in- 
transigence with which the Biblical proclamation is made, but also 
the receptiveness to the treasures of other faiths to which the history 
of the Biblical religion bears unimpeachable evidence. Our approach 
to the whole problem must therefore begin with a review of the 
positions taken by the Biblical writers, and a survey of the historical 
experience of the witnessing community. 


I 


The Old Testament Attitude. ‘‘All the gods of the nations are idols; 
but the Lord made the heavens.” These words certainly represent 
the settled conviction of Judaic maturity. The Psalms of the Persian 
and Seleucid periods ring the changes on this theme with uncom- 
promising intransigence. No value whatever is attributed to the 
religion of any non-Jewish people, nor is there the breath of a suspi- 
cion that any other faith has contributed to the complex of beliefs 
and laws that carry divine sanction among the people of God, or that 
God has spoken elsewhere than in Zion, or that any light at all from 
him has shone on “‘them that sat in darkness and the shadow of death” 
except from the candle of Judah. All other gods are idols, vanities, 
the work of men’s hands; and all that trust in them are wholly given 
over to vanity. 

It is an error to suppose that the fundamental contrast here lies 
between monotheism and polytheism. The teachers of the chosen 
people attribute no more value to monotheism as such than to poly- 
theism. The true God, indeed, is One; but above all he is living and 
true. Ahura Mazda also is One, but the great Iranian deity is not 
therefore singled out from the mass of the gods of the heathen as if 
he were worthy of more glory and honor than they, nor are Zoroastri- 
ans regarded as standing in a kinship of faith with Israel, any more 
than Amorites or Egyptians. The modern student may classify 
Yahvists and Mazdaeans together as upholders of a noble ethical 
monotheism, but to the Jewish teacher of the Persian period Ahura 
Mazda was a false god and his worship altogether vanity in spite of 
his oneness and in spite of the high ethical ideal propounded by his 
great prophet. 

It cannot be said that the same tremendous distinction between 
the God of Israel and all other gods is to be found throughout the 
Old Testament. In the literature of earlier times, Israel is called to be 
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faithful to Yahweh, not because he is the One living and true God, 
but because he is Israel’s God, and his anger will be kindled against 
his people if they go after other gods. He does not claim the obedience 
of other nations; in fact, it is supposed that he does not even desire it. 
Israel is the nation that he has chosen for himself; and his prophets 
ask that Israel shall show the same faithfulness to him that other na- 
tions show to their gods. Jeremiah introduces the addition, “‘which 
are yet no gods” (Jeremiah 2:11), but little trace can be found of a like 
denial of the reality of other gods in any earlier writer. 

At no time, however, is it suggested that Israel has anything to 
learn from any other nation in the way of religious truth. From start 
to finish, the gods and the religions of other nations are regarded in 
no other light than as rivals and dangerous channels of temptation, 
which threaten to seduce Israel from the strict fidelity to himself 
which Yahweh requires. From this point of view, the question of 
their absolute existence or nonexistence is not of great significance. 
Realities of a kind or vanities, whichever they be, they are ‘‘wholly 
other” than the God of Israel, and no Old Testament writer appears 
at any time to imagine that even a fragment of divine truth underlies 
the cults of foreign peoples, or that God has committed to them any 
element of treasure that Israel may in due time inherit. The most 
primitive and the most highly developed forms of the religion of the 
Old Testament are alike in this attitude, in affirming that the God 
who revealed himself to Abraham and to Moses is known only to the 
people that he has chosen for his own peculiar treasure, and that he is 
not known even in the dimmest or vaguest way elsewhere. 

At the same time, it is impossible to deny that the religion of Israel, 
studied as phenomena of history, is conditioned by the historical 
circumstances of the national life. It inherited many of its fundamen- 
tal institutions from the general Semitic stock. The stories of Genesis 
and the law-codes of the entire Pentateuch have obvious family 
relationships with the comparable antiquities of the Mesopotamian 
culture-area. The ferocity of the conflict with the rival Baal-worship 
ought not to lead us to the hasty conclusion that Israel’s religion, in 
all its contacts with foreign cults, could react only and always by 
way of total rejection. The prophetic literature is full of protests 
against the tendency of the masses and the court to adopt the cult 
practices of their neighbors — the making of golden bulls as images 
(or thrones?) of the deity; the erecting of altars to the gods of the 
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land, and of the mighty masters of the north and east; the weeping 
for Tammuz, and the debased and debasing behavior connected 
with the worship of Astarte. Yet this same literature borrows un- 
ceasingly from the literary treasures of foreign religions. Myths and 
cult-hymns from Babylonia and from Egypt are adapted to the serv- 
ice of the religion of Yahweh, and incorporated into the books of the 
Torah and into the Psalms, without any sense of infringement upon 
the purity of Israel’s own worship. Those very pictures of the divinely 
given King-Redeemer, which have always captivated the Christian 
imagination above all else in the Old Testament treasure house, and 
which have helped the church to interpret the mission and the per- 
sonality of her own head — these are themselves a particular exhibi- 
tion of a religious expectation which makes itself felt also in Egypt 
and in Mesopotamia and among the Iranians; they form a part of the 
pattern which is traceable through all the religious structure of that 
culture-area in ancient times. In the later period, the intense con- 
cern with eschatology and much of the common imagery of apoca- 
lyptic literature is derived directly from Zoroastrian sources; and 
from the second century B.c. onward the influences of Greek philoso- 
phy become ever more deeply marked, partly because large numbers 
of Jews were receiving a Greek education, and partly because the 
very words of the Septuagint introduced an entire network of Greek 
ethical conceptions and preconceptions into the moral and religious 
thought of the Jewish people. 

The influence of other religions, then, is clearly traceable in the 
structure of the religion of Israel, not in trifling externals of worship, 
but in the very warp and woof of the thought. In spite of the intran- 
sigence of the attitude adopted by the prophets with respect to foreign 
cults, they themselves were not immune from the deepening and wid- 
ening of religious thought that came from contact with the highly 
developed religions of the adjacent cultures. They did not, of course, 
introduce Hadad and Shamash, Amen and Horus into a receptive 
Israelitish pantheon; but they felt the impact of some elemental 
religious power in the resources of their great neighbors which they 
appropriated, with effective transmutations, for the service of the 
God of Israel. 

Yet deliberate borrowings undoubtedly play a minor part in com- 
parison with the more subtle but far more profound and enduring 
consequences of the vast interpenetration of entire cultures which 
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could not fail to affect every aspect of the common life, not least the 
religion. Thereby, for instance, new demands were made upon reli- 
gion, new needs were felt for the satisfaction of the soul; the religion 
of Israel was faced with the necessity of seeking a wider orientation 
for its truth, and of making itself effective in the lives of people 
whose entire mental outlook and understanding of the world had 
undergone sweeping transformation since the days of their nomad 
life in the wilderness. It was totally impossible for them to develop 
a general culture under the influence of the advanced cultures of 
the Nile and Euphrates valleys, while escaping the penetrating in- 
fluence of the religions which formed an integral part of those cul- 
tures. The really difficult problem is to find how the exclusive prin- 
ciple represented by the theology justifies itself against the fact of 
this receptiveness to which witness is given by everything that his- 
torical study can include within the field of its investigation. But this 
enquiry must be postponed until we have passed in review the atti- 
tude reflected in the New Testament and in the experience of the 
early church. 


II 


The New Testament Attitude. The early church found itself in a dual 
position with respect to other religions. For it, Judaism stood on a 
quite different plane from all the Gentile cults. In its beginnings, it 
was purely Jewish, and regarded itself not as a new religion but as the 
fulfilment and the only legitimate continuation of historic Judaism. 
It had no intention of repudiating its mother; if schism should be 
occasioned through the proclamation of the Gospel, the responsibility 
lay at the door of those who refused to accept Jesus as the Messiah 
to whom all the Scriptures bore witness. This attitude involved a 
naive acceptance of the Old Testament as the authentic expression 
of Christianity, with no initial appreciation of the difficulties that 
were inherent in the substitution of the authority of a living and reign- 
ing King for the authority of a divinely given written law. The cir- 
cumstances, first of his own conversion and then of his experience 
with the conversion of Gentiles, compelled St. Paul to substitute for 
this naive acceptance of the Old Testament in all its parts a searching 
criticism of the fundamental principles of religion which it ex- 
pressed. The result for him was the rejection of the validity of the 
Law for Christians, in spite of his clear recognition that the Law 
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had become the keystone of religion for Judaism in its historical 
development. St. Paul himself resorted to the doctrine that the es- 
sence of the religion had to be sought in the revelation to Abraham 
which was to be regarded as prior to the Law, not only antedating 
it, but establishing the religion on the principle of divine Promise, 
which the subsequently given Law could not disannul. The Law, in 
this view, was a provisional discipline, designed to prepare the nation 
for the coming of its Messiah, and becoming invalid as soon as its 
purpose had been accomplished. Judaism, therefore, although burn- 
ing with a genuine zeal for God, had taken a false turning in making 
its Law an eternal principle of religion, and it was not possible for 
Christianity to follow in this direction. Other early theologians 
adopted different devices, but all alike were faced with the problem of 
combining the acceptance of the Old Testament as the literature of 
revelation, with the rejection of Judaism as a true or sufficient re- 
sponse. The settled attitude to Judaism, therefore, was quite distinct 
from the attitude to all other religions. ““What advantage then hath 
the Jew? — Much every way: chiefly, because that unto them were 
committed the oracles of God.” In respect of Judaism, the fact of a 
rich legacy of divine truth was clearly recognized; the subsequent 
proposal of the Gnostic sects to reject the Old ‘Testament legacy was 
flatly rejected. There remained a serious problem; but the problem 
lay in the discriminating use of the accepted legacy, not at all ina 
choice between acceptance and rejection. 

Towards other religions, the New Testament as a whole reflects 
an attitude quite as intransigent as anything that we find in the Old. 
The Gentiles are ‘‘aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and 
strangers from the covenants of promise, having no hope, and without 
God in the world.” The Lord sends St. Paul to the Gentiles “‘to 
open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God.” Converts from paganism are re- 
minded that before they became Christians they did service “unto 
them which by nature are no gods.” The objects of Gentile worship 
are summarily dismissed from consideration as idols, and ‘“‘we know 
that an idol is nothing in the world.” It is even suggested that the 
gods of paganism are demons, as when St. Paul writes, ““The things 
which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils and not to God.” 
To be converted to Christianity is then described in terms that re- 
flect the same intransigent point of view as characterizes later Juda- 
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ism’s attitude to foreign cults. “Ye turned to God from idols to serve 
the living and true God.” In all this, there is no reflection of a willing- 
hess to accord to Gentile cults any preparatory value such as that 
which is allowed to Judaism, or to subject them to the kind of critical 
evaluation that was applied to the religion of the Old Testament. 
In spite of this intransigent exclusiveness, this insistence upon 
“discontinuity,” to use the word of Barth and of Kraemer, we have 
to observe that Christianity viewed historically, examined with 
respect to the phenomena of thought and life which it exhibits, does 
incorporate much that cannot be explained either as the inevitable 
outworking of its own inward spirit, or as traceable in essence to its 
Jewish inheritance, the specific teachings of its Master, and the 
*“prophetic-apostolic witness.” Quite as much as its mother-faith, 
it is conditioned by the historical circumstances of the age and the 
area in which it matured. Like a mighty river, it received tributaries 
from every side, and carried down into its future course the deposit 
of many cultures and many realms of thought. Historic Christianity 
is determined in all its development by the long forging which it re- 
ceived in the complex Graeco-Oriental world of the first four cen- 
turies. By the determined struggle against Gnosticism and Arianism 
it escaped a mere assimilation to the spirit of the age, proclaiming 
and maintaining its unique character over against the prevailing 
syncretism of other cults and the current philosophy of religion; 
yet at the same time it was itself deeply Hellenized — or rather, 
not Hellenized, for the day of Hellenism was passed; but Helleno- 
Orientalized — if I may use such an awkward verb — so deeply that 
all later Christianity, under every aspect that admits of historical 
investigation, bears the clearest marks of that world of the Eastern 
provinces of the Roman Empire in which its seeds were first sown. 
In fact, the early Christian attitude of total dismissal of all other 
religions as merely the worship of false gods must be regarded as re- 
flecting a naiveté of approach which could not endure the scrutiny 
of reflection any more than had the primitive Church’s naive ac- 
ceptance of the Old Testament religion in its totality. It soon ap- 
peared to Christian thinkers that there was a “continuity” with the 
religious thought of the Gentile world also, not perhaps of the same 
character as the continuity with the religion of Israel, requiring 
possibly an even more cautious discrimination in the use of the in- 
heritance, yet none the less genuine, valuable, and enduring. 
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The Apologists of the second century, and still more clearly the 
ereat Alexandrians, are the classic proponents of this historically 
realistic point of view; but within the New Testament itself it is al- 
ready struggling for expression, emerging at times in a strangely 
contradictory association with the hard-dying intransigence of the 
earlier approach. The Epistle to the Ephesians, for instance, from 
which we have previously quoted several most intransigent passages, 
nevertheless sees that Christianity is not truly described as the 
grafting of a Gentile scion on the Israelitish stock, but the creation 
of a new unity of spiritual life wherein Jewish and Gentile elements 
find an equal footing. In the words of Professor E. F. Scott: 


The writer goes far beyond the Pauline conception of the church as the true 
Israel — Christ has drawn men together in a universal church because He has 
brought a revelation that gathers into itself all other truth. All men alike can re- 
spond to it. Their different lives and thoughts and aspirations meet in it as in a 
centre, and find their mutual completion. (Apologetic of the New Testament, pp. 
189-191.) 

St. Paul himself, for all his thoroughgoing rejection of heathen- 
ism, has begun to recognize that there are striking parallels between 
the Christianity of his Gentile churches and the contemporary 
paganism. In a most significant passage (1 Corinthians 8:5, 6), he 
writes “Though there be that are called gods, whether in heaven 
or in earth (as there be gods many, and lords many), but to us there 
is but one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we in him; 
and one Lord, Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by him.” 
In fact, it was impossible for Greeks to apply the title Kyrios to Jesus 
without at the same time introducing into their concept of his person 
a whole complex of thoughts and elemental presuppositions con- 
nected with the idea of lordship in the mystery cults. St. Paul’s words 
reflect the tacit recognition that the place which Jesus occupies in 
Christianity is being interpreted by analogy with the place of the 
several lords of contemporary paganism in relation each to his own 
mysteries. ‘To the second century apologists the analogy was so re- 
markable that they were fain to resort to the curious explanation 
that the demons had devised all these comparable phenomena in 
advance, in pursuance of a deep-laid plot to discredit Christianity. 
St. Paul, of course, is denying the reality of these other lords, as he 
denies the reality of the “gods many” whereof they are the earthly 
representatives; but neither he nor all his fellow-apostles together 
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could annul the effect upon men’s minds of calling Jesus Kyrios in a 
society wherein Kyrios had definite connotations. A better idea of the 
effect would perhaps be gathered, if we were to imagine a modern 
Christian teacher writing to Christians in Asia, converts from 

Buddhism, and declaring, ““Though there be Buddhas many and 
Bodhisattvas many, yet to us there is but one Buddha, even the 
Eternal Father; and one Bodhisattva, even Jesus Christ.” The very 
words used would be an open gateway through which a whole new 
world of thoughts about God and conceptions of the person of Christ 
would flow in upon the Christian mind, and in due time be “brought 
into captivity to the obedience of Christ’? and incorporated into the 
general treasury of Christian truth. 

More than that, it is impossible to read a page of St. Paul without 
realizing that he has drunk deep of the fountains of Greece — being 
in this no different from every other educated man of his time. He 
is not a Platonist, but some of the fundamentals of the Platonic phi- 
losophy had become part of the mental furniture of all society; and 
without Plato, all the inspiration in the world could hardly have 
dictated to him the saying that ‘“‘the things that are seen are tem- 
poral, but the things that are not seen are eternal,’ or suggested to 
him the conception of “‘a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” There is a whole range of thought here which is not in any 
degree derived from Judaism or from the teaching of Jesus, but is 
unmistakably a Christian inheritance from the religious thought of 
Hellas. 

When we move from St. Paul to those books of the New Testament 
which we owe not to Jews but to born Greeks, we find that we have 
to do no longer with Greek influences insensibly introduced through 
the mere application of a mind imbued with Greek ways of thinking, 
but with a deliberate and fully conscious exploitation of certain 
phases of Greek religious thought. The Fourth Gospel boldly ap- 
propriates the Logos doctrine, the property of Heraclitus and of the 
Stoic schools, to the interpretation of the person and work of Jesus 
Christ. In the Epistle to the Hebrews the entire form of the thought 
is borrowed from Alexandrian Platonism, and there are, besides, 
some striking echoes of the noble voice of Aeschylus; especially in 
the manner in which the doctrine of “learning through suffering”’ is 
applied to the interpretation first of the sufferings of Christ and after- 
wards of the Christian (cf. for instance Hebrews 5:8 with Agamemnon, 
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177). The Lucan writings even adumbrate the generous view adopted 
in the second century by the Apologists, especially by Justin Martyr 
and Clement of Alexandria, that God has prepared the minds of 
men among the Gentiles also for the coming of Christ, and that fore- 
shadowings of the truth yet to be revealed are found in their literature 
as well as in the Old Testament. 


III 


The Future Attitudes of Christianity. Christianity as a_ historic 
religion is by no means “discontinuous” with the ancient religions 
of the Mediterranean Orient amid which it arose. The Barthian 
school, in order to maintain its thesis of ‘‘discontinuity,” is driven 
finally to make a radical distinction between “the Christian revela- 
tion” and “Christianity,” which has a certain limited validity in its 
refusal to allow us to take empirical Christianity at any stage of its 
development as an adequate expression of the truth of the Gospel, 
but which has really no relevance to the problem of the relation in 
history between Christianity and other religions. It is not in fact 
possible to separate wholly the absolute truth of the revelation of 
God in Christ from the relativity of its acceptance by man and its 
embodiment in the society of faith and love which is the body of 
Christ. The position of Karl Barth and his followers here involves 
us again in the ancient Gnostic dualism; and it resolves any historic 
expression of Christianity into a wilful worship of false gods quite as 
much as any other religion. One would almost get the impression 
that ‘“‘the Christian revelation” cannot by its very nature receive 
embodiment in corporate human life without being distorted into its 
opposite, men’s self-deification. 

In approaching the great religions of Asia and the ancient cultures 
whereof those religions form an integral part, historic Christianity 
makes its missionary appeal as a religion which has succeeded to the 
inheritance of whatsoever was:true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and of 
good report in all the religions and all the cultures with which it 
has ever come into contact. It comes as the heir, not as the destroyer, 
of all the truth that God has given and of all the beauty that man 
has achieved. To the Buddhist, the Hindu, the follower of the Tao, 
and whosoever else is conscious that his own inheritance includes 
elements of living glory that the Christianity of the West in all its 
nineteen centuries has neglected or has never known, it can give the 
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assurance that his ancestral wealth will not be discarded as a thing 
of no account in Christ. Christianity is in fact still seeking its own 
perfection, and comes to Asia with the realization that it cannot attain 
its ¢elos unless and until it is enriched by the accumulated spiritual 
treasures of Asia’s faiths; “God having provided some better thing 
for us, that we without them should not be made perfect.” 

At the same time, Christianity approaches them in the full con- 
fidence that no treasure, however highly any many may value it, 
is to be compared to Christ, or is worth retaining at the cost of 
the loss of Christ. That which it has to offer is a pearl of such great 
price that the seeker after goodly pearls will go and sell all that he has 
and buy it. No one could prize more highly the ancestral treasures 
of his faith than Christianity’s greatest Apostle St. Paul, whose entire 
life was rooted in fidelity to the Law, which he never ceased to regard 
as holy and just and good, and as the gift of God to his people. Yet 
when he had found Christ, he proclaimed without reluctance, ‘‘What 
things were gain to me, those I counted loss for Christ. Yea doubtless, 
and I count all things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus my Lord; for whom I have suffered the loss of all things, 
and do count them but dung, that I may win Christ and be found 
in Him.” 

Christianity, therefore, while abandoning as unjust and naive the 
wholesale condemnation of other faiths which is maintained in 
most of its own sacred scriptures, must nevertheless continue to 
exhibit a certain unshakable intransigence with respect to its Gospel 
of salvation. The religion of the Old Testament was never condemned 
by the Church as wholly false; it was held to be divine in origin and 
in essence; yet apart from Christ it missed its mark and became a 
bondage which Christ must break, a blindness which Christ must dis- 
pel, a wellspring of hypocrisy and self-righteousness which Christ 
must displace with his own sincerity and truth. In relation to the 
Old Testament, he came not to destroy, but to fulfil; he set the faith 
of the old Testament free to accomplish that which God from the 
beginning had designed and decreed. In like manner, we hold that all 
the great faiths of mankind have at their source the same God, cease- 
lessly searching for his lost children of men, never leaving himself 
without a witness, setting eternity in their hearts that they may 
not rest content within the horizons of earth and of this transitory 
life, and supplying them all ‘‘in many parts and in many manners” 
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with some gleams of heavenly radiance to prepare them for the rising 
of the true Light, who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life, in whom 
alone is their salvation. Yet even the truth that is in them is so 
given that apart from Christ it cannot bring men the deliverance 
for which they long, but leaves them still in bondage to the weak 
and beggarly elements of the world. It is only in Christ that God 
offers them forgiveness, reconciliation, and peace. For it hath pleased 
the Father by him, and only by him, to reconcile all things unto him- 
self, whether they be things in the West or things in the East, whether 
they be things in earth or things in heaven; that in all things he may 
have the pre-eminence. 


LITANY FOR UNANSWERED PETITIONS 


By ELINOR LENNEN 


For the crop that might have grown 
Where our careless words were sown 
Had not wisdom intervened 
And a better harvest gleaned, 

Lord, we thank Thee. 


For the hopes that met defeat, 

Hopes that shame could not repeat; 

For ‘Thy power that can show 

Better guidance than we know, 
Lord, we thank Thee. 


For all dear desires we lost, 

At what bitter pain and cost; 

For the wilful striving schooled, 

For the actions overruled, 
Lord, we thank Thee. 
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COMMON WORSHIP 
IN THE REFORMED CHURCHES 


Possessing the Heritage 
By RICHARD DAVIDSON 


se ORSHIP is what we say and what we do when we come 

\ \ into God’s presence, what we say and do when we realize 

in high degree who he is before whom we stand.”’ It is 

what we say and do; and it is more. “‘God has already done something 

very great, and he does something with us there, something also 

very great.”’ In other words, worship has the nature of response to 

what God has already done for us, a response which he meets with 
new doing in us and for us. 

Nineteen hundred years ago God did something that is of pivotal 
importance. ‘“The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us. . . 
full of grace and truth” (John 1:14). So did the Eternal One con- 
front men in Palestine. His words and deeds opened another world 
to them. They saw what they had never seen before. Through his 
companionship they were made new men. Of him they could not say 
less than that he was the Christ, the Son of God. The Cross might 
perplex them for a little while. But the Resurrection confirmed their 
faith. And from that first Easter Day he comes marching down the 
ages dispensing light and power. Christian worship is our response to 
that set of facts, facta, things done, done by God; it is our ever new 
response, and God meets it with ever new grace. 

Christian worship is of two types: (1) a main type that has been 
remarkably constant both in content and structure for over eighteen 
hundred years; and (2) an auxiliary type that has had many forms 
and varying content. 

The first type is the Lord’s Supper, the central and complete act 
of worship. There two movements are joined in one action; God 
moves towards us in the reading of Scripture and the preaching of 
the Word; we move towards God in the re-enactment of what took 
place in the Upper Room. Neither movement by itself is Christian 
worship, neither God’s approach nor our response. His approach 
claims our response, and our response stands only as it leans on him. 
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And the content is always central; the parts of Scripture that open 
up the Christian salvation, prayers that take refuge in that salvation. 
For it is the Redeemer-God who stands in our midst, and it is to him 
in the fullness of his grace that we cling. 

The auxiliary type of worship took many centuries to reach its full 
growth in the monasteries. The monks would read great tracts of 
Scripture, and would keep up a constant round of prayer in the words 
of the Psalter. They fixed on eight times in the twenty-four hours. 
These services — horae, hours, they called them — were auxiliary 
to the main worship of the day, the Eucharist. Instead of short 
central passages of Scripture and some relevant verses from the 
Psalms these supplementary services provided for the whole Bible 
to be read within the year (parts more than once) and the whole 
Psalter recited every week (sometimes every day). The hours were 
Matins (the longest, said shortly after midnight), Lauds, Prime, 
Terce, Sext, None, Vespers, Compline. Morning Prayer in the 
Episcopal Church consists of the first three of these ‘‘hours”’ fused into 
one, and Evening Prayer of the last two. 

Christian worship in the Reformed Churches is the lineal descend- 
ant of the first type of worship. In 1939 Dr. J. S. Dauerty summed 
the matter up for us in these words: 


There is now abundant and irrefutable evidence to prove that the origin of 
Reformed worship was the reformed mass of Diebold Schwarz. The norm was the 
Eucharist. This was Calvin’s intention and practice in Strasbourg. It was none the 
less his intention in Geneva. While the civil authorities prevented communion 
more frequently than once in the quarter, still the service retained the norm of the 
Eucharist, and only that which pertained directly to the consecration and com- 
munion was omitted. 


We are in a strong position at this point when we come to talk with 
representatives of the great communions of Christendom. 

It is a great possession, but we have often let it slip from our hands. 
Of the seven churches represented here [in the Western Section of 
the Alliance of Reformed Churches], two (the Dutch and the Ger- 
man) have suffered smaller loss, and one, or part of one, was the first 
to set about repairing the loss. The deterioration among us whose 
antecedents are British (three American churches and two Canadian) 
has been grievous. Four causes of deterioration may be noted: (1) 
the invasion of Independency from England in the troublous seven- 
teenth century did much to dissolve the good tradition in Scotland; 
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(2) the new Scottish interest in worship in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century fastened its eyes on the orderliness and reverence 
of Anglican Morning and Evening Prayer; so an alien type, the 
wrong type, was taken as a model (in the Euchologion, for example); 
(3) on this side of the Atlantic pioneering conditions and epidemics 
of revivalism led to much confusion and disintegration; (4) as ideal- 
istic activism spread over the continent we became concerned that 
our worship should make an impression on men when it should be 
expression to God. In worship the dramatis personae are two, God and 
man. The motto to begin with is not “look out” nor “look in” but 
“look up”; not “look out on men,” nor “ook in” on yourself, but 
“look up to God.” Worship is an end in itself, not a means to some 
end that we set up for ourselves. But the paradox in the action is 
that if we make it an end in itself, it willingly becomes a means, 
aiding us to live the good life. It is a long way from Calvin and Knox 
to some up-to-date city churches where what is little more than a 
Sunday concert of snappy tidbits and a bright talk on current topics 
do duty for the stern and wholesome worship of God. 

We are, however, beginning to recover our heritage. I venture to 
make some suggestions with a view to our recovering it at its best. 


I 


The Introduction. Every liturgy in Christendom has an introduction, 
the common preparation made by worshippers before the great ac- 
tion of two movements begins. ‘They make their humble approach to 
God; one look at him, and a sense of his presence takes possession of 
their hearts and minds. One steady look at God, and men see them- 
selves and are humbled. The climax of the Eastern Orthodox intro- 
duction is the Trisagion: “Holy God, holy and mighty, holy and 
immortal, have mercy on us.”’ The heart of the Western introduction 
is the Ayrie: “Lord, have mercy; Christ, have mercy; Lord, have 
mercy”; the three three times repeated, to explore the plight within 
man and to explore the depth of mercy above. One look, and men 
cast themselves on the strong mercy of God. That same look catches 
them up into his good and gracious purpose. His strong mercy and 
redeeming love sets them on their feet, new men, fit to begin the 
worship of so great a God and Saviour. In the moment that men get 
a glimpse of God they get a glimpse of themselves and they feel God’s 
hand lay hold of them for his high purpose. ‘The Roman rite puts the 
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Gloria in Excelsis here, for in one long breath it utters superbly both 
the worshippers’ humiliation and their exaltation. 

The Reformed Churches struck the same note of penitence, and 
held it. But in later times we have added so many sentimental and 
pretty things that the introduction has swollen to the size of thirty, 
forty, fifty, sixty minutes. What capacity have people for a great 
act of worship after that? Surely ten minutes ought to be enough for 
two things: (1) a song of large, objective content opening the eyes of 
the people to that phase of the divine nature working against 
which the theme of the day is to be set (his power and majesty, his 
goodness and grace), and (2) a prayer of approach (part or all of 
which may be sung, including confession, absolution, acceptance with 
God, and some thanksgiving). So are the worshippers drawn into 
the current of God’s merciful and redeeming providence and made 
ready to hear the Word with understanding and willing hearts. 


IT 


The Liturgy of the Word. ‘The reading of Scripture and the preaching 
of the Word is the first main movement in worship, the movement 
from God to man. That is, the Bible has first place. ‘The Reformers 
insisted on its primacy in worship, and their true successors have not 
wavered, though too often the Bible has been pressed into insignifi- 
cance. The Bible has first place, but you cannot read it all on Sunday 
mornings; it would take thirty years. And because it is not all on a 
level we use the great passages, those weighted with clear intellectual 
content, with strong emotional content. We read the parts that are 
central to Christianity. Normally the Church reads two passages, 
the second taken from a Gospel. If I were speaking to Episcopalians, 
I would say, “For the main diet of worship don’t think in terms of 
Old Testament and New Testament lessons. The monks had time 
for that:in their eight auxiliary services on every one of the three 
hundred and sixty-five days of the year. But the ordinary man who 
goes to church some fifty-two times must have the supreme passages, 
say, one hundred and four of them in all. Think in terms of Epistle 
and Gospel, the heart of Scripture.” 

What principle is there to guide us in selecting the hundred and 
four passages? The Bible itself is as wide and varied as man’s life; 
but it has a core of meaning. All Scripture is orientated towards 
Christ. We read then what leads us to where he stands; we read, in 
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Luther’s words, “was Christum treib?? (what bears in on, what deals 
with, Christ). One minister I remember in particular for the con- 
scientiousness with which he strove to set forth the whole Gospel, the 
Gospel in its fullness and its balance, the “organism of Christian 
truth.” To do so he preached every winter from September to Easter 
through one of the Gospels. He would not trust his own inclination; 
he did trust the Church of the Apostles and the Spirit of God in the 
New Testament. He was doing instinctively what the Church of the 
ages has done deliberately. The Christian Year is our best guide in 
the use of the Bible. 

The Church has organized its worship over a relatively long period; 
nothing smaller than the year provides room enough to set out the 
treasures of the Gospel in their variety and splendor. The Christian 
Year consists of two parts, each of about six months. The first recalls 
the objective facts of salvation from the birth of Christ to the giving 
of the Spirit; the other part is devoted to all that concerns the matur- 
ing of the fruit of the Spirit, salvation wrought within us. 

To come face to face with Christ and to know the grasp of his 
hand — that is what the Church strives for, week by week. Every 
Sunday she has the great moments of redemption pass before her 
children’s eyes. 

Tell me the story slowly, 
That I may take it in — 


That wonderful redemption, 
God’s remedy for sin. 


Tell me the story often, 
For I forget so soon. 


The Church understands how constant the need is. Once every Lord’s 
Day she focuses thought and affection and purpose on the incarnate, 
crucified, and living Lord. 

Once a week the Gospel in little! But the year is not big enough 
to hold it all, its length and breadth and height and depth. The 
‘‘good news” includes all the lines of expectancy that converge on 
Bethlehem and the Word made flesh; it includes the wonderful birth, 
the coming of the shepherds, the coming of the wise men, the life of 
the holy family; it includes John’s preaching and Jesus’ baptism; it 
includes his many-sided ministry, his healing of body and soul, his 
unforgettable. teaching, his friendships; it includes his suffering and 
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death, “his glorious resurrection and ascension’; it includes his great 
commission, and all the charismata of the apostolic age. The Gospel 
embraces these and more. They are all of great importance, so great 
that we must try to forget none of them; if we do, we lose some of 
the “good news.” That is why the Church has sacred seasons; year 
by year they bring us the whole Gospel. 

At the center stands Easter, “the queen of days,” the day that 
has given a meaning and a name to the first day of every week. Each 
Lord’s Day the church in gladness and triumph gathers about a living 
Lord, one who was dead and is alive again, alive forevermore. On 
the one side of Easter stands Christmas, and on the other, Pentecost. 
At the approach of Christmas (that is, in Advent) our thoughts are 
turned to the awe-inspiring realities of life and destiny, to the needs 
of sinful man, to the condescension of the Divine: ‘““The Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us, . . . full of grace and truth.” 
After Christmas our thoughts cling to the great gift, and we note how 
different men received it. The approach to Easter should lead us by 
the way of love and service to his resolution and his peace. If we live 
through again that Palm Sunday, that Monday, that Tuesday, 
that Wednesday, that Thursday, that Friday, we shall know “the 
fellowship of his sufferings’; and if we know that fellowship, then 
at Easter we shall know ‘“‘the power of his resurrection.” And for 
weeks it is ours to continue, like the first community, in the glad 
fellowship of a living Lord. Then at Pentecost we remember that God 
has taken up his abode with men. What in Christ he did for men, that 
by the Spirit he now works in them — his salvation. ‘These workings 
of the Spirit fill up the many weeks till Christmas comes round and 
a new beginning. 

Human nature, quickened by grace, is not willing to leave all 
the days of the year on a level; one day will be put above another. 
If the Church neglects her own days of rich memory, she finds them 
passed out to many claimants, another “lost province.” Let the 
Church reclaim the procession of the days, that she may tell out his 
whole Gospel. And let the Christian think of his heritage of times and 


seasons as like the Promised Land, — “‘the eyes of the Lord are always 
upon it from the beginning of the year even unto the end of the 
year.” 


The two lections are one and must be kept near together in the 
service..And the sermon is one with them, and must follow them 
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closely. The sermon (that is, the sermon in the main diet of worship, 
the weekly manna of common men) starts from the Word, climbs by 
exposition of the Word, and brings the company to the Upper Room. 


III 


The Liturgy of the Upper Room. The second movement is from 
man to God, the response of the whole man to God’s Word read and 
preached. There is intense activity on our side; and there is intense 
activity on God’s side. Look first at the picture in Revelation 4-7; 
the Lord on the throne, the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world, the rainbow round about the throne, the rank upon rank of 
courtiers and worshippers, the four living creatures, the four and 
twenty elders, the angels, ten thousand times ten thousand of them, 
and the “great multitude, which no man could number, of all na- 
tions, and kindreds, and people, and tongues.” See them fall down, 
and hearken to their song, ‘‘Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power 
be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for 
ever and ever.” It is the activity of the host of heaven. But in our 
earthly worship, the extension of the Upper Room into every Lord’s 
Day, God is at his redeeming work, and he strives to have his blessed 
way with our souls. When you read John 13-17 (our second picture) 
you find yourself in a magnetic field; you are wrought upon by lines 
of potency that proceed from the holy and loving One in the midst. 
Sunday by Sunday in our Upper Room we are active, in our prayer- 
response intensely active; but still the grace of God surpasses in ac- 
tivity. Sorrow is assuaged, burdens are lightened, temptations relax, 
sin is discovered and forgiven, the good will is reinforced, and the soul 
is flooded with the joy and peace of heaven. God is “reconciling 
the world unto himself.” 

The Upper Room gives us the level for our worship, our response 
to God. For he “‘takes over” there; he “takes over” when we are at 
our prayers. ‘The Upper Room is no place for the clamor of the child 
who wants something and wants it very badly; it is the place where 
the Spirit of the redeeming God prays in us. First, he casts us down 
and he lifts us up; then he claims us for himself and for his redeeming 
concern for our fellow men. He casts us down; it is a humbling ex- 
perience; we awake to our unworthiness. “Woe is me,” cried Isaiah, 
“I am undone.” Confession is part of our response. ‘To be forgiven, to 
accept forgiveness — how it breaks! And how it heals! For it is also 
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a healing, integrating, exalting experience. Isaiah was caught up 
into the adoration of the seraphim. So thanksgiving and praise and 
adoration are, as well as confession, parts of our response, adoration 
the very highest of all. 

Secondly, he makes a claim on our whole nature, and we give 
ourselves to him and to his will. He who has loved the children of 
men with an everlasting love fills us with the same concern for our 
brother-men. Inéercession is the cry of loving men in process of redemp- 
tion to the Redeemer-God in behalf of those whom he suffers to 
redeem; and consecration is our high commitment to the redeemed 
and redeeming brotherhood in Christ. Intercession and consecration 
go together; they are two phases of one experience as we take the 
yoke of Christ upon us (John 17:19). 

These are the four main elements in our response to God’s ap- 
proach: Confession, with the acceptance of forgiveness; Thanksgiving, 
with praise and adoration; Intercession; and Consecration, alignment 
with his redeeming will. God moves towards us in his Word; we move 
towards him in prayer, prayer that is his praying in us. 

There is Christian worship, in that double pulsation, in that 
wondrous rhythm; the vision and the grace of God — the eternal 
Word, the Word made flesh, exhibiting by speech and deed and 
bearing the goodness and the severity of the eternal God, the sacrifice 
on Calvary, the living Lord — man fallen, man sought, man saved. 
And we live it over again every Lord’s Day in our Upper Room, 
- when he works salvation anew within us. The Upper Room is the 
true invariable of worship. The introduction is flexible, the Word 
varies from day to day; the Upper Room remains constant. Here is 
something deep as God’s mercy can stoop, wide as his grace can 
reach, high as his favor can lift man. This is no variable. ‘“Tell me 
the old, old story’’; it is always new to us in the Upper Room. There 
is no vision like it, no means of grace like it. But tell it to me in its 
fullness, in its awful sternness, in its infinite pity, in its final certainty. 

Now let me put three suggestions as directly as I can. If we are to 
possess our heritage of worship we ought: (1) to make the introduc- 
tion short; (2) to give the words of Holy Scripture their primacy, 
and to read and preach “was Christum treibt,” taking the Christian 
year as our guide; (3) to pray on the level of the Upper Room (John 
13-17); to pray out of the people’s situation, of course, but to pray 
out of the mind of Christ in their midst. 
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An Introduction to the Books of Samuel 
By KENNETH C. EVANS 


FTER a century or more of intense critical study it might be 
thought that nothing was left to be said about the biog- 
raphies of Saul, David and Solomon. First impressions 

have sometimes led to the view that the Hebrew understanding of 
the world was naive and simple. Yet the study of their historical 
writings, both in the Old and New Testaments, has proved anything 
but simple. For there is in this literature a certain intractability. We 
may adopt the attitude of the critic and study it objectively. The 
writers themselves, by the conservative use of their sources, have 
made it easily possible for us to do so, and we are perhaps reasonable 
in supposing that that was their deliberate intention. Yet it is quite 
clear that this literature will not yield its secret except on its own 
terms. It demands that the critic enter into an understanding of the 
mood of the author, and discover and even grapple with the same 
problem which his work seeks to answer. And since in these writings 
the strands of tradition are numerous and diverse, it is an absolute 
requisite that the principle of Form, the factor that imparts unity 
and coherence to the material, be clearly perceived. 

This can only be done when source and Tendenz criticism is sup- 
plemented by the study of style and by form criticism. And that is 
what the present writer seeks to do. He puts forward the view that 
the appearance of these biographies marks an epoch in Litera- 
turgeschichte. ‘They mark the moment in history when imaginative 
prophetic insight is coupled with profound reflection and criticism 
in the treatment of a great subject — the nature of monarchy. 


I 


The appearance of historical narrative marks a distinct epoch in 
human progress. Among the Greek peoples this took place in the 
sixth century when the westward advance of the Persians into Asia 
minor menaced the liberty of the Ionian Colonies. Up to that time, 
Greek letters had been nurtured by bards, and were poetic in form 
and epic in spirit. But under the urgency of peril, if not immediately as 
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a result of it, a prose literature began to make its appearance. The 
earliest manifestations of this new literature were philosophy and 
history. The Greeks themselves described their earliest geo-historians 
as logographoi, thereby emphasizing their realistic spirit, and the 
incipient rationalism in their attitude in contrast to the poetry of 
the epics. History, then, among the Greeks is twin born with 
philosophy, and is the expression of a new mentality that is realistic, 
reflective and critical; of a mentality to which the employment of 
poetry seemed strange and artificial. 

This point is of some significance for our study, for the author 
of the Royal Biographies has effaced himself more completely than 
has any other writer of the Old Testament. But of this we can be sure 
that these biographies are among the earliest manifestations, possibly 
the very earliest, of the prose temper among the Hebrews, and they 
exhibit the same spirit of realism and reflection which appeared later 
among the Ionians. 

Before this time Hebrew literature is animated by a different 
spirit. If in its present form the earlier literature is not poetic, it still 
displays the poetic temper. The stories of Genesis reveal a personal 
and topic interest; they employ very few characters, seldom more 
than one or two at a time; they introduce a minimum of descriptive 
detail; their plots are simple and transparent. Above all, though 
they delineate the individual scene with real imaginative perception, 
they show an unerring instinct for the apprehension of what is 
typical and universal in a situation. They evince the poetic or epic 
mood, and possess the interests and characteristics of the composi- 
ions of bards, and, therefore, they have aptly been described as 
‘sagas.”’ 

It is very different with the Royal Biographies. Here the effort is 
ar more ambitious; the scope has widened, and at the same time the 
-omprehension has deepened. The writer now works with many and 
vith varied personalities, which he introduces, not for their typical 
ignificance, but rather for their creative part in the action. The 
sharacters themselves are far more complex, and are yet treated with 
yreater SUCCESS. 

The more important evidences of the mood of reflection and criti- 
ism will be afforded at a later stage of the enquiry, but an illustration 
f this feature may be cited from the story of the call of Samuel. This 
ncident is undoubtedly a prose counterpart of.a typical experience. 
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common to Hebrew prophets, and described as the “inaugural 
vision.” Inaugural visions are ordinarily cast in poetic form, and 
usually show clearly marked literary features. Repetition in the 
experience serves to impress the sense of mission on the prophet’s 
mind. A repetition with a climactic effect is sometimes achieved when 
the “Word” uttered in the earlier vision is rather vague but in the 
latter comes forth with terrifying clearness — all too often as an oracle 
of doom. Now, in contrast with the inaugural visions of the “‘literary”’ 
prophets that of Samuel appears in prose; and while theirs is narrated 
in the first person his is in the third person. However, the literary 
pattern remains — once, twice, three times, there comes but one 
word, “Samuel!’? Then follows the climax, and it too proves to be 
a prophecy of doom. But in this prose account we may detect a mood 
different from that of poetical accounts. There are at least two 
features which show reflection and the historian’s desire for con- 
firmation. The first is to be found in the references to Eli. The voice 
that Samuel heard was not Eli’s. That we are told three times over. 
Both Samuel and also Eli knew it to be the Lord’s. ‘Testimony given 
at the mouth of two witnesses is trustworthy. That is the first point: 
the second is equally remarkable. The narrative goes on immediately 
to relate how dire events vindicated the genuineness of the call of 
Samuel. The man who composed this prose account of an episode 
that almost certainly first circulated in poetry was a man of reflection 
and criticism, a man in search for evidence. 

The appearance of these prose writings is accompanied by the 
decline of the epic style and of the saga. Never again is literature of 
that peculiar quality to be produced in Israel. Poetical literature, 
too, undergoes a significant change at this period. King David is 
celebrated as the patron of music and song. Are we to see in this 
an authentic recollection of his part in collecting the vestiges of the 
rich bardic heritage of his people, and in inaugurating what was to 
prove a new epoch in poetry? In any event, in David’s own composi- 
tions and in the poetry of subsequent writers, a subjective note be- 
comes conspicuous, which is wanting in earlier poetry. 

All this indicates a cultural crisis of some magnitude, and the 
Books of Samuel clearly show the factors that are responsible for it. 
First of all, there were the great political convulsions in the life of 
the race. There were all the desperate circumstances that induced 
the Hebrews to accept desperate remedies. They had found a way 
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out of their despair through the federation of the tribes, but evidently 
that federation had required the sacrifice of their aversion for 
monarchy. Now within a short span that union, so dearly purchased, 
was lost, and it was lost through the arrogant pretensions of that 
monarchy which was created for the express purpose of promoting it. 
It must have been a time of widespread disillusionment. And it was 
at this time of political and cultural crisis, that prophetic spirits of 
first order made their appearance. 

Now the part that prophets played in the critical events of the 
time is plainly portrayed in these biographies. But the prophets’ part 
in the creation of the literature itself is a problem of peculiar diffi- 
culty. This is the puzzling point to the student of the history of 
literature: the prophets of Israel, unlike the philosophers and his- 
torians of Greece, preferred poetry as their medium, and accepted 
its limitations even in the treatment of subjects for which prose would 
have better served their purpose. 

This fact makes the appearance of these biographies even more 
remarkable. For while they bear clear trace of prophetic influence, 
and reflect prophetic insights, the fact that they are composed in 
prose, and the fact that their references to the prophets are in the 
third person, suggest that the author was not himself a prophet. On 
the one hand, in spite of clear evidence of knowledge of the life at 
court, we are not to suppose that they are composed by an official 
historian employed for this task, for there are numerous variancies in 
I Samuel on just those points that an official historian would be cer- 
tain to know. So we are left with two alternatives: either great pro- 
phetic spirits abandoned poetry and oracle to found an entirely new 
class of literature and to enunciate their great prophecies in the form 
of biographies, or some humble attendant on the prophets had so 
grasped the inner significance of the masters’ view of man and of 
history that in his treatment of this period he was able to create a 
literature that was at once both great history and great prophecy. 


II 


When all has been said, we must still confess that we do not know a 
ereat deal about the author of these biographies. However, the 
literary data and the style yield clear indications of the temper of 
the age in which ney appeared and the mood in which they were 


written. 
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We go on, in the next place, to consider the problem, the life 
problem, that evoked these narratives. And we use the term “life 
problem” advisedly. For conceivably the sagas of Genesis were 
created in response to a popular demand, and their Sitz im Leben is 
similar to that ascribed by Dibelius to the so-called “Tale” in the 
Gospels. In brief, just as the story teller’s art and love of the story 
itself evokes the tale, the art of bard and story teller is what creates 
the saga, and the enjoyment of the story by the hearers furnishes him 
with an incentive to cultivate and preserve it. 

But in rejecting the theory that these biographies were composed 
by men retained by the court for this very purpose, we have ruled 
out the possibility that they could have been inspired by motives 
of profit. For these stories do not lend themselves to recitation by 
bards or story tellers, as do the sagas of Genesis. We must therefore 
suppose that the author was actuated by a more serious motive. To 
discover that motive, or the problem which confronts him, is in- 
dispensable for an understanding of his work. 

Now the writers of ‘‘Introductions” to the Old Testament, and to 
the Books of Samuel, are more or less unanimous in their view that 
the subject of the author is the Founding of the Monarchy. And surely 
it can be no mere coincidence that during the long period of history 
from the Hebrew occupation of Palestine down to the death of King 
Herod, only those periods in which a new dynasty arose in Jerusalem 
are treated in adequate detail. We have information sufficient for 
all ordinary purposes on the foundations of the House of David, the 
House of Hasmon, and the House of Herod. All other Hebrew history 
within these limits, civil or religious, royal or prophetic, is frag- 
mentary and sketchy. 

And yet, though the founding of the monarchy occupies such an 
important place in these biographies, can we be sure that that is 
the prime interest of the writer, or the problem that he seeks tc 
answer? Might that not have been a mere coincidence arising frorr 
the fact that he wrote just shortly after the time that this new experi- 
ment had been tried? And why are we to be so certain that his subject 
was that of the foundation of the monarchy, as if he were engrossec 
with a question of origins? What “life problem” does a study o: 
origins answer? It is really remarkable how little serious consideratior 
seems to have been given to these questions by many writers. But re 
flection on these points will show that critics who put forward the 
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view that the prime interest of our authors is in the origin of the 
monarchy lead us to a dilemma. For they commence their study of 
the narratives by an analysis designed to show the composite nature 
of the Books of Samuel. Pfeiffer is perhaps overstating the case when 
he remarks that “evidences of composition . . . are more con- 
spicuous in I Samuel than in any other of the books of the Genesis — 
Kings Corpus.” In any event, the long list of doublets to be found 
in I Samuel, with their remarkable variancies, certainly gives cogency 
to the statement. But the significant point lies in this fact — that the 
variancies have largely to do with what is thought to be the prime 
subject of the books — the foundation of the monarchy. 

Thus it appears that a literature, the creation of which was evoked 
by interest in the origin of the monarchy, is never more confused than 
in its treatment of this very subject! It would seem that we are com- 
pelled to make a choice: either we sacrifice the idea that I Samuel is 
composite or the view that the prime interest of the writer is in the 
origin of the monarchy. If we try to retain both ideas we find ourselves 
involved in the rather monstrous notion that a great and original 
piece of historiography was composed by a fool. 

The obvious way out of the difficulty is to accept the view that the 
original author (or in the case of I Samuel, conceivably a compiler) 
had some purpose other than the mere preservation of origins, and 
to recognize that the reason for the prominence of the foundation of 
the monarchy in the story is simply the fact that the writer is so 
nearly contemporary with those events. 

But even if the prime concern of the writer was not with origins, it 
is quite clear that it is in monarchy, or in government itself. Consider 
the circumstances of his time. Undoubtedly he was a witness of the 
events that transpired at the death of Solomon. On a similar occasion 
later on in Hebrew history another kindred spirit publicly announced 
that he had been vouchsafed a vision of the Divine King, enthroned 
in splendour, and surrounded by his heavenly host. If the death of 
King Uzziah was an occasion for a fresh proclamation of the universal 
sovereignty of God, how much more would the circumstances of the 
last days of Solomon, and the events that followed his death, have 
inspired prophet and seer to reflect on the true nature of sovereignty. 
This writer lived in critical times. He saw the prospect that all the 
work in constructive statecraft undertaken by David would be ruined. 
Actually he did see the reduction of David’s kingdom to a mere 
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fraction of the original size, and the decline of Jerusalem from the 
position of capital importance to the rank of a country town. In the 
literature of the next 200 years the name of Jerusalem is hardly ever 
to appear, until the emergence of a prophet like Isaiah proves that 
David’s city has come to know another awakening. And the disaster 
which the writer witnessed was the result of unmitigated folly! 
But Rehoboam accepted the advice of a new court party that stood 
for new and greater pretensions for the monarchy. Nothing seems 
clearer than the fact that it was not the creation of the monarchy, or 
the foundation of the dynasty of David, but rather the dissolution of 
the union between North and South that is the Svtz im Leben of the 
Royal Biographies, and that they were written as an important pam- 
phlet on the great political issue of the time — the nature of the 
monarchy, or of legitimate government. 


Ill 


Apprehension of the mood of a writer and of the problem to which 
he is addressing himself will carry us a long way towards an under- 
standing of the inner meaning of his work. In Biblical literature, 
however, as we have already noted, there is another means which 
the critic has learnt to employ. It is the study of form. Now form 
criticism has scored its most notable successes in the study of A7lein- 
literatur, or literary miniatures, and in this field conclusions have 
been reached which have met general acceptance. In larger literary 
units, evidence of fixed conventions or of formal patterns must neces- 
sarily be vaguer and more debatable. However, form criticism has 
clearly demonstrated that literary structure was designed by ancient 
writers materially to affect the sense of the content, or to indicate its 
application. That means that literary pattern is not present just as 
the result of some artistic whim, to serve as a purely decorative device. 
The relationship between content and form is vital and organic. 
It is form, and often the form alone, that serves as the unifying prin- 
ciple in a literature, and which gives to diverse literary elements 
their coherence. 

The theory should be stated at the outset. It is that these biog- 
raphies are cleverly schematized in one of the best known patterns 
in mele literature, one which has been described rather awkwardly 
as the rule of three, with end stress”; and that repetition is effected 
in each story, in spite of the realism and variety in the delineation of 
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character, by employing in each the general frame or outline of the 
story of Adam. 

It may be necessary to do some preliminary skirmishing so as to 
dispose the reader’s mind more favorably to the consideration of this 
proposition. In the first place, it should be pointed out that among 
all the types of historical narrative, the biography most requires 
ethical perception and artistic treatment. The development of 
biographical method among the Greek people may throw some light 
on this subject. In an excellent article von Mess has shown, first, 
that biography grows upon the soil of ethical philosophy. The philos- 
opher, with his consideration of man, his motives and his character, 
creates an entirely fresh train of interest which issues in the writing 
of biography. And the remarkable thing is that at the outset Greek 
biography was highly stylized, the subject being so treated as to 
conform to one of the well-known character patterns portrayed in the 
writings of ethical philosophers. It was only slowly and in the course 
of centuries that biography was composed that was relatively free 
from convention. 

In Hebrew history, as we have seen, it was a grave crisis or problem 
that was the immediate cause of the appearance of biography. We 
are not unreasonable, therefore, in contending that, just as Greek 
biography is dependent upon the ethical insight of philosophers, so 
this author’s effort is dependent on and made possible by men of 
prophetic insight, who had already reached an understanding of man 
and of his essential nature. Arguing, then, from the analogy of Greek 
literary history we are led to postulate the formulation into a clear 
tradition of the prophet’s ethical insight into the nature and character 
of man. It was this understanding that made the Royal Biographies 
possible, and which furnished them with their unifying principle. 

But we are not dependent upon arguments derived from compara- 
tive history of literature. In the Old Testament, and especially in 
sections that are devoted to just this subject, we find clear evidence 
of conventionalization and repetition. Consider in the parable of 
Jotham how the crown was offered first to the olive tree, next to the 
fig tree, and thirdly to the vine, the reply in each case being couched 
in similar language. The repetition emphasizes the idea of the writer, 
that among the aristocracy a man could not be found who would 
assume the crown, for that would make it impossible for him to 
perform the service for which nature had fitted him. Finally, the 
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crown is offered to and accepted by the briar. Here on the fourth 
strophe of the parable stands the major accent, or so-called end stress. 
This literary miniature, with its highly conventionalized form, serves 
as an admirable vehicle for the expression of the view of the monarchy 
held by the older aristocracy, before they were displaced by a new 
aristocracy created by the crown. In a word, the idea it so effectively 
conveys is that monarchy is contrary to the natural function of man, 
which is to render a common service, and that only riffraff, repre- 
sented by the briar bush, would consent to be elevated to this 
position. 

In the story of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream in Daniel 4, the writer’s 
use of the “‘rule of three with end stress” is quite clear. Three times 
over in verses 17, 25 and 32 the King is reminded of the sovereignty 
of God. Three times is there reference to the punishment to be meted 
out to him. The verbal repetitions and schematization is quite 
apparent. The interdependence of this miniature with the previous 
one is clear in the reference to the King under the simile of a tree, 
in the statement that God has set up over his kingdom “‘the lowest of 
men,” and in the reference to the shade offered by the tree. And in 
both these studies there seem to be veiled allusions to the Eden story, 
or to some prototype of it. In the parable of Jotham, it should be 
noticed that none of the trees created to serve man’s needs, such as 
might be thought to have adorned Eden, would accept the crown. 
Discharge of their divinely assigned function, they said, made the 
exercise of sovereignty impossible. The briar, however, is willing 
to accept the doubtful honor. But surely the briar, along with the 
thorn and thistle (though it is not mentioned in the Eden story), was 
not native to the soil of Paradise, but appeared only when the curse 
was pronounced on man. 

In the story of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream there seems to be an echo 
of the Eden story in the fact that the King’s sin is brought into sharp 
focus; here the ‘“‘Watcher”’ enters the garden, while in the prototype 
the sin is discovered by the Lord himself; in both stories judgment and 
punishment is immediate. And there is a certain fitness in the form of 
punishment visited upon the King. His sin lay in his forgetting that 
he was a man, and in his pretensions to be more than man, “‘for his 
head reached to heaven.” Consequently, he was degraded to the level 
of the beasts; he was made to live among the beasts as Adam did 
in the primeval state, and he sank to their level. 
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Perhaps enough has now been said to show that in the narratives 
that have to do with the monarchy or with government there are 
definite traces of conventionalization in two forms. There appear 
here clear examples of the thrice repeated theme, with accent laid 
upon the last member. There is also evidence that the concept of the 
King is formed in the light of the prophetic concept of man, borrowed 
either from the Eden story, or, in the case of the dream of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, both from it and the Royal Biographies. 

We proceed now to bring together the evidences of similar sche- 
matization in these three Royal Biographies. First, as evidence of the 
use of triple repetition with the end stress, there is here, whether by 
design or not, an ascending scale of pomp and splendor, paralleled 
by a climactic treatment of a cardinal sin in each monarch, and of 
the dire consequences of that sin. The treatment of Saul’s sin may 
appear to be weak and unsatisfactory, and the judgment passed upon 
him unnecessarily harsh. This is to be partially explained by the 
possible existence of two original sources, and by the fact that the 
author handled his sources very conservatively. Yet, if he has not 
aggravated Saul’s sin so as to make it more commensurate with its 
consequences, he has accentuated it with a device that he also 
employs in the story of Solomon — that is, the reference to the 
rending of the prophet’s mantle. But the significant point about the 
treatment of Saul’s sin is that it is a prophetic treatment (‘“To obey 
is better than sacrifice’’); and it is viewed as an act of disobedience. 
Now, according to the prophetic conception, Adam’s sin also lay in 
just that very thing, disobedience. And just as Adam’s sin is followed 
by swift judgment, so does this writer represent Saul’s rejection as 
immediate, even though in fact he carried the crown to his death, 
and his son succeeded him. 

The story of David’s sin is made to serve as the crisis upon which 
the reign hinges, and it is told with great literary power. The conse- 
quences to David follow quickly and inevitably as do the con- 
sequences of the sin of both Saul and Adam. They are more terrible 
than the issue of Saul’s sin, as death and fratricidal strife are more 
terrible than rejection. And in the very manner in which the incident 
between David and Nathan is treated, there seems to be not only 
recollection of the story of Adam, but also reflection on it and inter- 
pretation of it. Death is the penalty for sin, as David himself admits. 
Nathan, however, prophesies that the full penalty would not be 
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exacted directly from the sinner, but from his children. From this 
point the narrative begins to develop with great dramatic power up 
to the end of the eighteenth chapter where it reaches its climax in 
David’s lament over Absalom. Surely, there is to be seen in this a 
parallel to the sin of Adam, the deferment of the physical execution 
of the sentence on his case, and the instance of the fratricide of Cain, 
which the story goes on directly to relate. 

The story of Solomon’s sin does not possess great literary merit, 
but it is in fact climactic, both in its character and its results. Solomon 
is guilty of the greatest sin of all, apostasy. Furthermore, as in the 
case of Ahab, apostasy in religion held far-reaching political conse- 
quences; for it led to a perversion of the traditional concept of the 
crown, and to reprehensible pretensions on behalf of the monarchy. 
Once again, here, as in the stories of both Saul and David the prophet 
appears as the instrument of judgment. And the consequences of 
Solomon’s determination to play the Grand Monarch? Well, the 
writer of these accounts had himself witnessed the immediate effects 
in the time of Rehoboam. What the full measure of judgment might 
be he did not venture to predict, for at this point he addressed himself 
to his task as historian rather than as prophet. 

What has so far been said will show that there are clear indications 
of this design, the triple repetition with end stress, in the Royal 
Biographies, though we cannot be sure that it was the writer’s inten- 
tion to employ it. 

However, we are surely on firm ground when we aver that the 
employment of an act of sin as the central feature in the story can 
be no mere accident. One must remember the wide possibility there 
is for variety in the treatment of a single life or reign. The same author 
might be expected to treat two characters entirely differently; the 
probability of two writers independently treating one character in 
the same way is remote. The achievement of the author, who has 
succeeded in treating these three characters with unsurpassed realism, 
and yet has shown an underlying uniformity in his conception of their 
nature, will then appear as the result of conscious, artistic design. 

Added to that, all these biographies show a remarkable likeness 
both to one another, and also to the Adam story, in their broad 
outline. They all exhibit five principal “moments” or strophes. First, 
there is the period when the King enjoys divine favor. Then follow 
the incident of sin and the pronouncement of judgment. While in the 
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Adam story man is immediately confronted by God, in these narra- 
tives the sentence is pronounced by a prophet. Then there follow 
consequences that are immediate: for Saul, rejection, for David the 
death of Bathsheba’s child, besides the more distant consequences 
that affect men generally. 

Thus we see that both in the fundamental understanding of the 
nature of things, and in the general outline and proportions of the 
stories, there are clear evidences of uniformity and design. So Hebrew 
historiography shows a parallel in this respect to that of the Greeks. 
And just as the character patterns set forth in the writings of the 
ethical philosophers shaped Greek biography, so the prophetic con- 
ception of man has been employed as the model for the biography 
of the King. 

In fairness to this author it should be pointed out that his work 
shows far more originality and insight than is to be found in Greek 
biography. For, in these latter works, design and conventionalization 
is On a more superficial plane, on the plane of character. This un- 
known Hebrew writer is anything but conventional in his treatment 
of character, and in this respect, as far as we know, he is indebted to 
no man. But his ethical perception penetrates deeper, down to the 
level of nature, and it is here at this depth that he finds the funda- 
mental design or uniformity — a design in nature which holds good 
for the King and for his slave, for it is the nature of Adam. 

One of the most remarkable features of Biblical religion is its 
uncompromising refusal to assign divine or quasi-divine honor to 
king or state. This attitude is the logical derivative from two teach- 
ings. First, that man, and mankind generally, was made in the image 
of God, and blessed with sovereignty by God. The second was that 
so effectively put forward in the Royal Biographies. While some peo- 
ples saw in their King the image of their supreme God, this writer 
compelled the Hebrew people to see in their King the image of a 
man. So successful was he that he made it impossible for ancient 
Jew, or for Christian, ‘“‘to fall down and worship the image which the 
King had set up.” 


CANADIAN CHURCHES AND POST-WAR 
RECONSTRUCTION 


By J. R. MUTCHMOR 
‘ NY article on the wide-ranging theme of Canadian churches 


and post-war reconstruction must present more of forecast 
than fact; a larger measure of things hoped for than of 
tasks begun. 

The fact that most Christian bodies are taking some thought of the 
morrow is a good sign and a review of the subject in hand, though on 
a rather narrow national basis, may have some value. It is the pur- 
pose of this article, therefore, to give, first and by way of introduction, 
a general statement of the Canadian churches’ attitude toward post- 
war planning; next, to set out under five headings some major re- 
ligious principles to be taken into account; and finally to describe a 
few present-day efforts that give promise of better things, enquiring 
at the same time into the economic feasibility of such present and 
post-war plans. 


I 


Broadly speaking there are three groups of Christian churches in 
Canada. The oldest and closest knit is the Roman Catholic. This 
communion goes back to the beginnings of Canadian history. Mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic communion were the first to set foot on 
Canadian soil, to discover her Great Lakes and explore many of her 
mighty rivers. By far the largest group of Canadian Roman Catholics 
are of French descent. Most of these French Canadians, though by 
no means all of them, reside in the Province of Quebec. Of this area 
they have made a state within a state, in which the Roman Catholic 
Church is dominant. The comparatively large measure of Roman 
Catholic influence in Canadian politics stems directly from the fact 
of this Church’s dominance in this large central area of Canada. 
In making this statement the writer simply reports as a fact — not as 
a criticism, much less as an argument — that the situation thus cre- 
ated is a threat to any constructive post-war planning. 

A second group of churches in Canada is that which serves the 
more than two-and-one-quarter million Canadian residents of 
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European origin. American readers will not regard a couple of a 
million people as of any special significance, but in Canada, with a 
total population of fewer than 12,000,000 persons, a grouping that 
forms almost twenty per cent of the whole must not be overlooked. 

Unlike the Roman Catholic block in Quebec our nation’s rela- 
tively large European minority is scattered. It is not a church-con- 
scious minority, though within it the Lutheran Church with some 
300,000 members is a healthy and vigorous religious group. The larg- 
est single national section of this minority consists of some 400,000 
Ukrainians. ‘These folks are religious at heart, but Communistic 
teaching, nationalistic hopes and other divisive interests have be- 
devilled much of the genuineness of the religious life of these Slavic 
fellow-citizens. Present indications are that the minority churches 
in Canada will not take much interest in post-war problems. 

The third and largest group of Canadian churches consists of 
the members and adherents of the Baptists, the Church of England 
in Canada, the Presbyterian and United Churches. The church life 
of these four communions is vigorous and healthy. In general it may 
be stated that these four Canadian churches have a larger proportion 
of the Canadian population in their memberships than have the cor- 
responding religious bodies in the United States and a much larger 
proportion than similar bodies have in Britain. 

Canadian churches share with Christian communions in other 
lands a deep desire for peace. With the tragedy of the first World 
War, and the bitter experiences of a recent national depression in 
mind, our churches, however, do not err in the direction of wishful 
thinking. There is thus no Utopian dream of a soon-to-be-realized 
world order in which security will be guaranteed and prosperity 
made the portion of all who achieve a common victory. To be sure, 
Canadian religious bodies have not the starkly realistic view of 
European communions; but probably our earlier entry into the war, 
our rather heavy losses at sea and in the air, and our closer tie with 
Europe, have resulted in Canadian churchmen viewing the world 
scene in more accurate and thorough fashion than our American 
brethren do. There were some Canadian pacifist trends at the begin- 
ning of the conflict, but these have disappeared; and today Canadian 
churches are not divided on the issue of militarism versus pacifism, 
so critical in the American scene. 

Canadian churches do share with their American brethren the 
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desire and intention to do their part in seeking a righteous and dura- 
ble peace. While it is generally recognized that the first task is to win 
the war, it is also asserted that Canadians must know what they fight 
for as well as what they fight against. Within the past year and 
particularly since the allied invasion of North Africa, Canadian 
churchmen have become quite well aware that current commitments 
are of such a nature as to form potential factors in tomorrow’s peace. 
Similarly Canadian churches know something of the major issues 
involved in the British-American-Russian triangle and realize that 
in this problem the Roman Catholic communion in Canada has 
exerted, now exerts, and will continue a strong anti-Russian influ- 
ence. It is this close relation between politics and a major religious 
entanglement that influences the Canadian Prime Minister to con- 
tinue as Minister of External Affairs. 

Considering tomorrow’s task, Canadian churches realize that it 
must be divided into two parts: namely, a period of transition and one 
of longer prospective and more basic building. In regard to the for- 
mer our churches realize that the war will be followed by a period 
of relapse. All nations involved will be tired and overwrought. 
Bloodletting will leave the world weak and lacking in vigor. The 
vast sums spent from the national wealth, as well as the mortgaging 
of our future financial resources, will prove to be a heavy load and 
handicap. Canadian churches know now that tomorrow’s work, 
both in the transition as well as in the longer period of reconstruction, 
will be heavy. Forward marching at best must be slow. 

Canadians generally, and their churchmen in particular, have been 
influenced by an isolationist policy, more than Americans of the 
Eastern seaboard have been, and much more than their fellow- 
members of the Commonwealth in Britain and the overseas Do- 
minions like Australia and New Zealand. Ever since Versailles, 
Canada has withdrawn more and more from the world scene. Our 
country has failed the League of Nations; indeed, it was one of the 
chief sinners when it refused at the time of the Ethiopian crisis to 
support the recommendations of its own representative at Geneva 
concerning the imposition of economic sanctions, including the oil 
sanction against Italy. Both in this question in which Italy was 
concerned, and later in Canada’s refusal to have any part in support 
of the Spanish revolution, it is not going too far to say that our 
government was influenced by political considerations. The Roman 
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Catholic vote of the province of Quebec loomed large in the minds of 
Canadian political leaders and, in so far as the Roman Catholic 
Church had responsibility, it can be said that our policy of isolation 
reached its lowest level between the years of Italy’s invasion of Ethio- 
pia and the Spanish revolution. In this situation the non-Roman 
churches stood aside. They lacked leadership to voice disapproval 
of their country’s policy. They failed at a tragic time in the world’s 
history, more because of indifference than cowardice. 

Another aspect of Canada’s failure to measure up to her share in 
the world’s task, in the late ’20’s and through the ’30’s, is our coun- 
try’s rather panicky and exclusive concern for some major domestic 
issues. Indeed, the Canadian tendency to give almost all attention 
to the national life is the corollary of our country’s failure to do its 
part in world affairs. Thus such a trend has included church support 
of national unemployment insurance — now a well established part 
of the Canadian social security system. Similarly support is forth- 
coming for the proposed national health insurance plan. These and 
related matters are considered in the final section of this paper. ‘They 
are instanced here to show our almost exclusive and absorbing do- 
mestic interest in present and post-war reconstruction as compared 
to our little concern in world affairs. 


it 


Having thus outlined Canadian church life and the general atti- 
tude of our Christian Communions toward post-war reconstruction, 
it is now in order to consider some of the religious and moral prin- 
ciples upon which judgments concerning policy and responsibility 
in regard to peace and reconstruction may be built. For the sake 
of clarity and brevity only five major principles are stated. In listing 
these an effort also will be made to relate them to present and future 
possible Canadian developments. 

It would be easier and certainly more interesting to present 
popularly favored means; but the gravity of these days require that 
Churches regard it as their chief duty to think, speak, and act chiefly 
and primarily in terms of Christian ends. Of course such a choice 
is also a fair distribution of labor. In terms of training and experience, 
there are many more expert than the churches are to consider and 
set out effective means. But no group and no interest can deputize 
for the Christian Church when it comes to the deeper and truly 
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spiritual issues and needs. In the endeavor to relate Canadian pres- 
ent views and possible future policy to the major principles selected, 
some comparisons with Britain and United States may be made. It is 
presumptuous to do this, but the reader may be helped by such 
comparisons. Any such critical comparisons need not be regarded 
too seriously. 

The five major principles are: (1) The love of God in our time 
(social redemption); (2) the will of God in our time (social justice); 
(3) his truth making men free in our time (the “four freedoms’’); 
(4) the inherent worth of man made in the image of God (“the little 
— or average — man”? in our time); and (5) the strong bearing the 
burdens of the weak (social security in our time). To present such 
sermonic titles and at the same time avoid preachments is difficult, 
but the attempt must be made. 

The Love of God in Our Time. The Roman Catholic Church in Can- 
ada has not neglected to give a primary place to the meaning of God’s 
love of his children. Equally the non-Roman churches and especially 
those of the evangelistic tradition have not forgotten that love and 
saving grace are primary. One is reminded of a pregnant saying of 
Canon Barnett, founder of Toynbee Hall, the birthplace of the 
modern social settlement movement. This humble and extremely 
able Church of England clergyman in one of his messages used 
these words: 


The method which I commend is slow. They who follow it will be passed by 
others who use party names and foster in their fellows the enthusiasm which be- 
longs to those who think “‘they are not as other men.” They will be passed by 
Churchmen, by chapelmen, by Secularists . . . passed by those who get for 
the people what they ask. In the history of the world, though, the race has not been 
to the swift. In the long run the race remains to those who, hiding themselves, have. 
shown God. Be it then ours to let the world see that God is served for nought and 
that goodness is a fact. (Canon Barnett, His Life Work and Friends, vol. i, p. 115.) 


All too frequently non-Roman Church leaders have been tempted 
to be party men. They have been wooed by current political catch 
phrases. They have jumped onto governmental band wagons. They 
have not thought clearly regarding the relation of church and state, 
have not studied the excellent findings of the Oxford Conference on 
this question. 

Such leaders should remind themselves of the primary place of God’s 
love. Non-Roman Churches must also re-study the Edinburgh Con- 
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ference report on ““The Meaning of Grace” (1937). Here is a unani- 
mous finding on this Christian first principle of God’s love in our 
time. 

Of course the story is an old one. How often in history when strife 
among the nations has torn the world asunder has the Christian 
Church been the one bond that has held the warring elements to- 
gether! Was ever such a ministry more sorely needed than today? 

In recognition of this truth and particularly under the lead of the 
Edinburgh Conference, the Canadian Committee of the World 
Council of Churches has set its hand and given its heart to a fuller 
realization of God’s love in our time. This Council, an integral part 
of the World Council of Churches, has the official recognition of most 
Canadian non-Roman churches. It is the chief task of this Council, 
and of the Churches under its leadership, to proclaim God’s love 
as revealed in Christ. In no other way can a dynamic and vital 
religious faith be built up in the minds and hearts of Canadian church 
members. Without such a vital faith any post-war reconstruction 
scheme will fail. The building of such a faith is the paramount work 
of preparation for the post-war era. 

It may be in order to point to one of the practical phases of this 
general statement of principle. Canadian churches have learned 
from the British experience of two recent ways in which Christian 
love casts out hate. The statement of the Provost of Coventry that 
sacrifice accepted in a Christian spirit has redemptive value in it is 
relevant. A more recent example of the same thing was the successful 
protest against certain “healthy hates” by Dr. James Hutchison 
Cockburn when he was Moderator of the Church of Scotland. Ca- 
nadian churchmen marvel at the prompt and satisfactory response 
to this challenge of British military leaders. Yet we have had a similar 
experience. It is not betraying any military secret to record that the 
use of the Dunkirk dagger in Canada’s second victory loan was op- 
posed openly by several non-Roman church leaders. The strongest 
protest came from the Anglican Church. Public criticism of the 
government’s action in choosing a dagger, and particularly in asking 
the churches to bless it, was widespread. A sequel to this has been 
the formation of an informal committee consisting of the heads of 
the Canadian non-Roman churches. This committee has met the 
Canadian Prime Minister and some members of his cabinet. ‘There is 
now a good basis of understanding concerning the part which the 
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churches should have in any national appeal that carries any refer- 
ence to our country’s religious life. 

More could be written on this general subject of God’s love in our 
time, but the application of this first principle to peace is too appar- 
ent to require further emphasis. The main point to be noted is that 
the Canadian churches are becoming increasingly aware of their 
responsibility in this matter. The application of the same principle 
to the problem of Canadian “national” unity is more apparent to 
citizens of our country than to those unfamiliar with the rather 
sharp division between the French and English-speaking sections of 
this land. Many futile efforts have been made to bridge this deep 
and tragic gap and future attempts based solely on social and eco- 
nomic considerations will also fail. Something deeper and more 
abiding must be discovered. A spiritual foundation “‘in the depth of 
his love’’ alone will suffice. 

The Will of God in Our Time. Canadian non-Roman churches, and 
particularly the Presbyterian and United communions, have been 
favorably impressed by the Church of Scotland’s report entitled 
**God’s Willin Our Time.”’ Many Canadian churchmen will follow the 
lead of Dr. Baillie’s committee. The theological basis of this report 
commends it to our people. Canadian churches know from experience 
that any post-war reconstruction that can be given a spiritual or 
religious basis will appeal to our nation. 

“God’s Will in Our Time”’ stresses the sovereignty of God, makes 
determinative the divine purpose in the life of men and nations. 
Canadian churches realize that this truth is of fundamental value in 
securing a right relationship between church and state. The non- 
Roman churches will not go so far as the historic Roman position, 
neither will they advocate the following of John Calvin. On the other 
hand the time has come when the Anglican and Reformed Churches 
in Canada see that they must have a proper place in our national 
life and expect those in places of political responsibility to recognize 
the high and rightful claims of the Church in her effort to interpret 
God’s will in our time. 

It is on this basis of belief in God’s sovereign will that Canadian 
churches are interested in a righteous peace. Our communions know 
that the average man has rights that must be recognized, and are 
ready therefore to support him in his claims that, to the right to vote, 
must be added the right to work and the right to live. In short, 
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Canadian churches, today and in post-war reconstruction, are pre- 
pared to advocate economic and social democracy. They are ready 
to give Russia credit for her achievements in economic justice and to 
urge our country to do its share in guaranteeing that such achieve- 
ments have a major place in post-war reconstruction. Within the 
domestic field Canadian churches will do their share to support 
labor in its claims to economic justice — especially in the area of 
collective bargaining. On this and related issues some communions, 
and in particular the United Church, have borne a good witness. 

His Truth Making Men Free in Our Time. It is sufficient to state 
briefly that the issue of democracy versus totalitarianism is clearly 
recognized by Canadian churches. It would be presumptuous, how- 
ever, to attribute motives and set out attitudes of the three Canadian 
religious groups on this important issue. ‘The plain fact is that Fascism 
has raised its head in this country. Many regard it as a present threat; 
more fear it as a future serious menace. On the other hand it is also a 
fact that the non-Roman churches are giving strong support to the 
democratic way of life. While Canadians have not been electing all 
kinds of public officials from dog-catchers to Presidents as our 
American brethren have, we are none the less committed to democ- 
racy. To be sure, no Canadian church would make democracy even 
at its ideal best equal to the Kingdom of God, but most churchmen, 
particularly in the Anglican and free communions, claim that de- 
mocracy comes nearer to the Christian way of life than any other 
existing political system. 

Today the Canadian political forces which support democratic 
methods are gaining ground. Such political forces are favored by 
the non-Roman Churches in particular, and recent Gallup Poll re- 
turns indicate that this measure of support is rising rapidly. It is 
significant that three of a comparatively small group of federal 
members of Parliament which stands for a wider extension of the 
democratic ideal are ministers, two of the United Church and one of 
the Baptist communion. 

The Churches in Canada are vigorously interested in civil liberties 
in war-time. The highest courts of the Anglican and United Church 
communions have both urged that the ban on the Communist party 
in Canada be lifted. The United Church in particular has done much 
to secure a fairer deal for conscientious objectors. In some larger 
Canadian cities, and particularly in Toronto, the Civil Liberties 
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Associations are strong and enjoy a good measure of church support. 

Organized Christianity in Canada has a united front against any 
encroachment by government, industry, or sport upon the observance 
of the Lord’s Day. This stand is not an indication of outmoded blue 
law sentiment, but rather the recognition of church people that the 
freedom of worship is basic to all freedoms. At first this attitude of the 
churches was misunderstood by government and industry and in a 
measure by labor, but since the beginning of the third year of the 
war, these sections of the national life have gladly recognized the 
wisdom and necessity of recognizing the basic value of freedom of 
worship. 

The bearing of all this upon post-war reconstruction is difficult to 
determine. Suffice it to say that present indications point strongly 
to common support of democratic principles by the churches and to 
the continuance of the claim that freedom of worship must be upheld 
at all costs. The relation of this stand to a fairer deal for minorities 
within the nation and a more constructive plan to meet the minority 
problem on the world front is both apparent and significant. 

The Inherent Worth of a Man. Reference to the bearing of this funda- 
mental principle was made in the statement above concerning man’s 
right to vote, to work and to live. Further application of this same 
principle will be presented under the next heading. It is sufficient 
to point out that here and elsewhere Christian communities now 
assert with a new boldness and relevancy that man as a child of 
God is an end and not a means. 

It is at this point that the remarkable leadership of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury is of much value. The ability of the Dean of Canter- 
bury to put the same truth in popular form in such a widely sold 
pamphlet as Soviet Power, a pamphlet which has been printed in 
millions of copies in Britain, United States and Canada, is also a 
factor in the same major leadership. 

The four Canadian Federal parties now pay high tribute to the 
Christian doctrine of man’s inherent world. The present is a day of 
platform-making in our country, the most recent erection of this type 
being the political creed of the new Progressive Conservative (ir- 


reverently called the “‘pro and con’’) party. The first section of this 
party’s creed is, 


Freedom is founded on a sense of responsibility to God and a belief that all men 
and women have been endowed by Him with individual worth and dignity. 
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Being equal in importance before Him, they should be secured in equality of 
opportunity under the law and in the full exercise of the democratic liberties and 
rights which have become the heritage of free men. 


Canadian churches can claim some credit for the inclusion of such 
a section in the credo of a Federal party. The other three parties have 
proclaimed similar high-sounding objectives. 

The doctrine of man’s inherent world has one of its direct bearings 
in the difficult question of industrial relations and collective bargain- 
ing. On this issue both the Anglican and the United Churches have 
endorsed collective bargaining in principle, the latter communion 
having taken this position in 1934 and reaffirmed it at three subse- 
quent General Councils. This issue is much to the fore in Canada, 
with the result that two of our larger industrial provinces recently 
have passed compulsory collective bargaining acts. For a communion 
many of whose members are from middle-class homes to declare itself 
on this contentious issue in war-time, indicates resilient Christian 
witness. Such witness augurs well for the future and has a direct 
bearing on post-war reconstruction. 

The Strong Bearing the Burdens of the Weak. This Pauline teaching is a 
fundamental principle for our time and basic to all social security 
measures. It so happens that this principle has a peculiar bearing on 
Canadian life. The financial and industrial strength of our nation 
centers in a triangle of which the nickel-producing city of Sudbury 
is the apex and Windsor (opposite Detroit) on the West to Canada’s 
largest city, Montreal, on the East, is the base line. Before the war 
this triangle contained a very large proportion of Canadian wealth, 
with the result that our nation’s economy was out of balance. Since 
1939 an even larger proportion of our land’s earthly goods and riches 
have become centered in this same triangular area. 

Any effort to provide a larger measure of social security today and 
tomorrow must be predicated upon a redistribution of this centrally 
located wealth. Significant enough is the fact that the headquarters 
of the Roman Church is in the cities of Quebec and Montreal; the 
headquarters of the non-Roman churches chiefly in Toronto, both 
in cities of the wealthy triangle in which headquarters of our nation’s 
industrial and financial controls are located. Whether the Churches 
can make the Pauline teaching effective in Canadian life remains to 
be seen. Such an end will not be secured without much struggle. 
There are some hopeful signs that the leaders of the churches are 
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now girding themselves for this coming battle. In the concluding 
section of this article reference will be made to some of the practical 
issues. It is sufficient at this point to state the principle and to record 
that of the five listed principles, the Pauline teaching is practically 
the strongest and most relevant of the lot, as far as a Christian way of 
life is concerned. 


III 


Some examples of Canadian churches’ interest in present social 
security measures are now to be outlined. We raise the question of 
how far Canadian churches have gone or are willing to go. By select- 
ing one or two national and at least one international issue, an 
empirical test may be applied. Do the churches mean business? 

First, this empirical test or method is to be applied in the national 
life — and here the main issue is a planned versus a free economy. 
It is to be remembered that, in its social life, Canada is at least a 
generation younger than the United States. A new economic deal 
such as America tried in the early thirties has not yet come our way. 
Thus the present governmental effort to maintain a wage and price 
ceiling and to undertake other planned economy measures, presents 
a major challenge to our people. Some think this country is the 
United Nations’ guinea pig. Social experiments are tried first on us, 
Canada being a small laboratory in which lessons are learned, im- 
provements made and larger plans blueprinted for America and 
Britain. Whether this is true or not, the point to note is the extent 
of Canadian churches’ concern in present and future planned 
economy. 

On the whole Canadian churches have not been unfavorable to an 
enlarged scope for social planning. Roman Catholics, who support 
vigorously the excellent co-operative proposals of St. Francis Xavier 
University, Nova Scotia, state quite frankly that unrestricted and 
undirected capitalism has failed. On the other hand Catholics fear 
statism. For them there is but one supreme authority and that is 
spiritual. In general attitude, however, it is correct to say that the 
Roman Church, which numbers many poor folks in its membership, 
favors a “‘new deal” even if the planned economy required be not to 
the liking of the habitant of Quebec or to a leader who sees some grave 
dangers in the enlargement of the state’s authority. 

On the planned economy issue the non-Roman churches are di- 
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vided into two camps. Town and better-situated city congregations, 
and particularly well-established rural congregations, hold strongly 
to our proven way of life, favor the pioneer virtues and put faith 
in rugged individualism. On the prairies and in the Atlantic prov- 
inces, as well as in most industrial and mining centers, there are hun- 
dreds of congregations, however, in which both minister and people 
proclaim the failure of unrestricted capitalism and recognize the 
utter need of a larger measure of planned economy. It is from such 
sections of Canada that support comes and increasingly will come for 
planning for today and the post-war reconstruction period. 

The Beveridge report has focussed Canadian Christian thought 
and tested it in regard to a major moral issue. To evaluate the re- 
sponse is difficult if not impossible. It is the opinion of this writer that 
the people of the Canadian churches favor the principles of the Bev- 
eridge report. Church people think that want can be eliminated 
and are ready to enroll now to slay this giant in their midst. 

Three recent Canadian studies, the Cyril James Committee report, 
the recently announced National Health Program and the Marsh 
report, are closely related to the principles and findings of Sir William 
Beveridge. None of these three Canadian proposals, however, is near 
the stage of legal enactment. It is only when such a point is reached, 
that is when action is about to be taken, that the state of the public 
mind and the influence of the church upon it can be ascertained. 
It appears, however, that the non-Roman churches, and particularly 
the Anglican and United Churches, strongly favor a larger measure 
of social security in Canada. They are ready to endorse compulsory 
contributory planning in a much larger area of our common life. On 
the whole the situation is hopeful. 

A second point of the empirical test is the interest of the Canadian 
churches and their influence in the international field. If it is difficult 
to ascertain our churches’ views in domestic issues, it is ten times 
more so in international matters. One thing, however, is certain, 
namely, that the ecumenical movement is growing in our midst. 
In spite of recessions on the overseas mission front, the cause of the 
World Church improves daily. There is a marked readiness in Canada 
to consider favorably both the desirability and possibility of a Cana- 
dian Council of Churches, and much of this readiness to act springs 
from a deep interest in and concern for the ecumenical function of 
the church. The conferences of Oxford and Edinburgh, of Madras 
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and Amsterdam, stirred the hearts and enlightened the minds of 
a great host of Canadian people. 

How this growing and general interest will carry through when the 
war is over cannot be estimated accurately. It now appears that the 
churches intend to do their best; but the Christian communions in 
Canada will not be able to take their rightful place unless and until 
our country has a Minister of External Affairs. All will admit that 
our Prime Minister, Right Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, 
has done and is doing a good job in representing Canada in American 
and overseas relations; but no man, however able, can carry the 
whole burden of being a national head and also a chief representative 
in world affairs. Our nation needs a Secretary of foreign affairs now. 
It also requires that Canada have a part in building a more vigorous 
League of Nations or some such international body to inspire interest 
in and support of international policies. Responsibility in this matter 
rests chiefly with the non-Roman churches and signs are not wanting 
to prove that these bodies recognize this task and are ready to under- 
take it with vigor. 

In conclusion, and to repeat, it must be emphasized that Canadian 
churches recognize that their function is chiefly to proclaim the 
Word of God, to win disciples for Christ, and to order and strengthen 
their own life in the power of the Holy Spirit. Canadian churches 
know that their first responsibility is to strengthen Christian atti- 
tudes, to make clear Christian objectives or ends, and to build spirit- 
ual foundations for today and tomorrow. Above all else, Christian 
churches must serve chiefly in the creation of a vital and righteous 
faith. Not even a Canadian democracy can be dynamic without such 
a faith. For such a faith there is but one foundation, one source, one 


Way, Truth and Life. The Light of men must also be the Light of the 
World. 


THE SPIRIT OF A PROPOSED UNION 


Between the Congregational Christian and the 
Evangelical and Reformed Churches 


By DOUGLAS HORTON AND GEORGE W. RICHARDS 


HOUGH the conversations between the representatives of 
the Congregational Christian and the Evangelical and 


Reformed Churches of the United States looking toward 
organic union have long since passed the stage of the anticipatory 
Whereas and are well on through the denouement of the Be it therefore 
resolved, they cannot yet be said to have reached the blessed And 
finally. ‘They are far enough along, however, to make evident what 
character of church will emerge, if hopes are carried forward to 
conclusions. 


I 


From the point of view of origins the two bodies do not at first 
sight appear to be closely related. Congregationalism began in this 
country with the arrival of the English Pilgrims on the Mayflower 
in 1620. The “Christian” Churches had their beginnings about 
the year 1800 among American Baptists, Methodists, and Pres- 
byterians — all of British stock. The fathers of the Reformed Church, 
on the other hand, came to this country largely from the Palatinate 
and Switzerland in the eighteenth century, while those of the Evan- 
gelical Synod were Lutheran and Reformed churchmen from various 
parts of Germany who settled in Missouri and the urban centers 
of the Middle West a hundred years later. ‘Though all these groups 
are now as thoroughly ‘‘American”’ as the Declaration of Independ- 
ence itself — signed by some of their ancestors — it remains true 
that the union dreamed of would for the first time in history draw 
together on so large a scale the sons and daughters of the British 
and of the Continental Reformation. It is this thought which causes 
the blood to flow a little faster in the arteries of the church historians 
of the two communions. 

In spite of this diversity of geographical and denominational 
provenance, however, the two communions have three all-important 
historical attributes in common. In these regards the one bears to 
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Anglo-Saxon much the same relation as the other bears to Con- 
tinental Christianity. 

Neither group considers itself, in strictest accuracy, to have come 
into being with the Reformation. Both cherish the heritage of the 
ancient church, finding their true origins in Jesus Christ. They trace 
their heritage through the Catholic tradition of the Church in a 
strain of evangelical concern which runs, now stronger, now weaker, 
but never wholly broken, from the earliest days of the Christian era 
to our own. It was the Reformation, however, which brought these 
bodies into corporate existence and gave them distinctive names; and 
it is in the pattern of faith and practice which has distinguished them 
since the Reformation that the three attributes we have referred to 
are most clearly recognizable. 

In the first place, both communions hold one truth to be basic to 
all others: the Church derives its life from God as he is revealed to it 
in Jesus Christ by the Holy Spirit. The faith of the Church is not faith 
in itself, not faith in existence in general, not faith in “‘religion,’”’ but 
faith in the God who announces himself in the Gospel. ‘This is the esse 
of the Church and its only esse. The fathers of the Evangelical, Re- 
formed, Congregational, and Christian denominations were at one on 
this point, and so are their spiritual descendants. ‘This simple faith 
furnishes them their definition of the Church and their only test for 
membership. 

In the second place, both groups have championed the liberty of 
the Christian man. Here again it is the Gospel as rediscovered by the 
Reformation that has given them their direction. The truth that man 
is justified by faith alone was preached to their earliest congregations, 
whether in Wittenberg and Geneva or London and Norwich — and 
this is the very rootstock of freedom, since it gives standing to every 
man in the sight of God, whatever his condition, whatever his relation 
to priest or magistrate. . 

It was a desire to express this spiritual freedom in political and 
economic terms that brought these groups to this country. The pio- 
neers came to these shores in the Massachusetts Bay settlement of the 
early seventeenth century, in the European migration after 1848, 
and in all the years between, chiefly for the sake of liberty of one kind 
or another. 

This was not, be it understood, for the sake of the prostituted liberty 
which is licence. It was fundamentally for the sake of a liberty which 
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accorded with the mind of Christ as that mind is set forth in the Bible. 
Various types of freedom were sought, both ecclesiastical and secular, 
all the way from freedom from Acts of Uniformity to freedom from 
Metternichian reaction — but it was almost always freedom of a 
sort consonant with the Gospel. The Lutheran and Reformed an- 
cestors of the Evangelical and Reformed Church did not regard 
the carnival of violence and polygamy instituted by the Anabaptists 
at Minster as an illustration of Biblical liberty, nor did the early 
Congregationalists so regard the appearance of prophets in the 
New England towns publicly preaching the doctrine of the inner 
light without benefit of clothing. Though the Reformation is rightly 
viewed as the revolt of freedom against authority, it was also the 
revolt of order against what were regarded as the disorderly practices 
of the medieval church. A passion for freedom according to the order 
of the Gospel has animnated both Congregational Christian and 
Reformed and Evangelical churchmen from their beginnings. 

The rapidity with which the preliminary Basis of Union has been 
arrived at is undoubtedly due — and this is the third significant 
aspect of their history — to the training in uniting branches of the 
Church of Christ which each of the groups has already enjoyed. The 
bringing together of the Congregational and Christian Churches in 
1931 has furnished one set of precedents, but far more important 
for the present project is the uniting of the Evangelical Synod and 
the Reformed Church in the United States in 1934. The Plan of 
Union by which the latter were joined serves almost perfectly, 
mutatis mutandis, for the projected union. “‘In two days,” remarked a 
leader of the Evangelical and Reformed Church at the close of a 
recent session of the joint committee, ‘“we have done as much as we 
were able to do in two years of the former negotiations.” 

Nor are these two unions the first that the two groups have known. 
The Congregational Christians are the children of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, the New England Puritans, the Congregational Methodists, 
the Evangelical Protestants, the Christian Church of North Carolina, 
the Free Christian Church in New England, and the Christian 
Church of Kentucky. The Evangelical and Reformed Church comes 
of the lineage of the early Reformed Church in Pennsylvania, the 
National Hungarian Reformed Church, the Evangelical Unions of 
Ohio and Missouri, the United Evangelical Synod of the East, and 
the United Synod of the Northwest. The proposed union, if accom- 
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plished, will be no less than the eleventh of its kind to which the 
contracting groups have been party. 

This may be taken as a happy augury for ecumenicity in general, 
that union movements will become easier rather than more difficult 
to consummate as experience is accumulated. 


rH 


With such backgrounds, a churchmanship based upon a simple but 
bedrock belief in the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, a 
persistent and functioning interest in the freedom which is inherent 
in the Gospel, and a zeal for unitedness which, not content with 
sighing, or praying, or even holding conferences, for reunion, trans- 
lates itself into deeds, it is not difficult to forecast what the spiritual 
dimensions of the new church, if it comes into being, will be. 

A principle of fellowship will encompass the whole of the church 
life: it will demand that common beliefs be made socially available 
in intellectual terms; that common work be unified and organized; 
and that common worship be conducted according to standards 
understood by the people. That is to say, it will involve creed, polity, 
and ritual. 

A principle of freedom will likewise cover the whole range of eccle- 
siastical practice. Both denominations today agree that particular 
creeds, particular forms of polity, and particular types of ritual, 
indispensable as they are, partake too much of human limitation to 
be jure divino. The new communion, therefore, if there is to be one, 
will allow diversity within unity. A creed will be considered a 
confessio fidet not a lex fide. It will be regarded as an attempt on the 
part of the church to state its faith, in a formulary subject to change 
as more truth and light break forth out of God’s holy word. The polity 
of the church will be based upon voluntary co-operation for the 
coming of the Kingdom. The freedom of worship long accorded by 
both bodies to their local churches has been and, it is hoped, will 
continue to be the occasion of liturgical interest and study. 

The negotiating churches accept the idea that catholicity is medi- 
ated through the historic creeds, the historic liturgies, and even the 
historic episcopate, but they believe that no branch of the Church of 
Christ can rightly regard its own particular creeds, liturgies, or gov- 
ernment as divinely given, final, and unchangeable. All forms, like 
the ius episcopale, have undergone many mutations and many ramifica- 
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tions in their descent through the centuries. The test of any form is 
neither its antiquity nor its contemporary prestige but only its capac- 
ity to bear witness to the God who was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself and who is ready through his Spirit to impart life to 
every needy soul today. 

This movement toward union began in the simplest way imagin- 
able — in a conversation between two friends in the two communions. 
From them it was taken up informally by commissions of the two 
denominations meeting jointly. The national bodies of the two 
churches then entered the scene and in June of 1942 made the con- 
versations official by voting approval. This spring the Basis of Union 
drawn up by the joint commissions is to be published. Suggested im- 
provements are to be solicited from denominational Conferences and 
Synods, Commissions, and Boards. A revised Basis of Union will be 
presented to the two national bodies in June of 1944, and the action 
taken by them, if affirmative, and if confirmed by the Conferences 
and Synods, will make the union possible in 1945 or 1946. 

Not a finger has been lifted in any of the national offices of either 
denomination to advertise or promote the union. On the contrary, 
since the season of 1943-1944 has been anticipated as the time when a 
program looking toward mutual acquaintance could be carried 
through, national officials have until recently tended to restrain the 
more zealous local leaders. But local leaders have not been restrained. 
It is significant that in cities in which both denominations are strong 
and are well known to each other, like Cleveland and St. Louis, the 
desire for union seems to run highest. 


III 


For the constitution of the united church requisition will doubtless 
be made upon episcopal, presbyteral, and congregational practices. 

In the office of the “President” of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church and the “Presidents” of its Synods, as well as the General 
Council’s ‘‘Minister” and the Conference ‘‘Superintendents” of the 
Congregational Christian Churches, an episcopal element is traceable 
in the structure of the negotiating bodies. It is not likely, however, 
that any officer in the new communion would be called a bishop. The 
history of both groups has left them somewhat psychologically allergic 
to the title. Nor could they, remaining themselves, yield such a leader 
any hierarchical authority. His authority ultimately would be vested 
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in him by the congregations and he would rank only as primus inter 
pares. 

The legislative processes of the two communions have been from of 
old of the presbyteral order. Representatives of the churches meet in 
state and national gatherings where the larger concerns of the de- 
nomination are treated. It is not given to these representatives, how- 
ever, to involve the churches in enterprises of which the churches 
themselves do not approve. 

The congregational quality of each denomination has already been 
made evident. As the Cambridge Platform of 1648 put it, “A com- 
pany of professed believers ecclesiastically confederate, as they are a 
church before they have officers, and without them; so even in that 
estate, subordinate Church-power under Christ delegated to them by 
him doth belong to them.” Both the Congregational Christian and 
the Evangelical and Reformed Churches are committed to the idea 
that the only right form of government is by consent of the governed. 
This democratic penchant does not argue that the churches in the 
new denomination would be centrifugal and separatist in their ten- 
dencies: on the contrary, if present attitudes are carried over into the 
future, the churches and the individuals in them will love the fellow- 
ship that makes and keeps them free. 


IV 


The new church — if there is to be one — will appeal to certain 
types of Christians and give aid and comfort to all other denomina- 
tions, or schools within denominations, of similar characteristics. 

It will be approved by people of Evangelical Catholic minds. The 
confessionalist would be somewhat unhappy in it, as would also the 
legalist, and the sacramentarian. Confessions, laws, and sacraments 
will be a vital part of the church life, but those who tend to draw one 
or another of these usages out of their context and invest them with a 
certain changeless absoluteness will not, we fear, find much comfort 
in the new communion. 

It will be a church in which minorities may feel at home; they will 
support the fellowship, and the fellowship will protect their rights. 

(It is worthy of note parenthetically that if the merger is accom- 
plished, a remarkable company of Christian theologians will be 


brought together. Both groups have long been known for their con- 
tributions to Christian thought.) 
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It will be a church which will make glad men and women of 
ecumenical mind. It will support the World Council of Churches and 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. Like the 
United Church of Canada, it will cling to its denominational relation- 
ships across national lines and be a liaison between the Alliance of 
Reformed Churches throughout the World holding the Presbyterian 
System and the International Congregational Council. It will co- 
operate in the spirit of Christ with all who will co-operate with it in 
the same spirit. It may be somewhat dangerous in the long run to the 
non-co-operative branches of the Christian Church, since it will join 
with other co-operative bodies to break down all forms of non-co- 
operativeness. 

A name for the church is not yet agreed upon, but that which has 
the widest popularity is ““Ihe United Church in America.” It has 
been said that such a name as this should be left for the final union 
which will bring all the churches of the United States into one; but 
surely the title of that church should not be modified by any adjective 
whatsoever, but should simply be, ‘““The Church of Christ in Amer- 
ica.”’ ‘“The United Church in America” is felt to be less pretentious 
than ‘“The United Church of America”’; but even this leaves misgiv- 
ing in the minds of many, since it also seems to verge on the arrogant. 
It will probably stand, however, for want of any better suggestion. 
One thing is certain: the new denomination will not be made to 
stagger under the sesquipedalian weight of “Congregational Chris- 
tian Evangelical and Reformed Church.” 

Whether or not the word united appears in its title, the new church 
(if it comes into being), itself organically united, will be dedicated to 
unitedness. If during the coming year the sentiment for union in the 
two bodies mounts as it has in the last months, the new loyalty engen- 
dered by it may be expected to augment appreciably the energy of 
American Protestantism. 


CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 
A NEW PHASE OF THE NIEBUHRIAN CYCLE 


Tue NATURE AND Destiny oF Man, II: Human Destiny, by REINHOLD Niezunr, Gifford 
Lectures, delivered at Edinburgh University, 1939. Charles Scribner's Sons, $2.75. 
HIS is a profound and momentous book. It will be felt to be this by 
those who have theology as their special field; but it is not a book for 
these alone. The author writes with a clarity rare in theological texts 
which eclipses his own previous standard. The general body of thoughtful 
readers will find essential theological issues put well within their grasp. To 
have already read the first volume of this Gifford Series will be advan- 
tageous, but is not an absolute requisite; for this Second Part has a unity 
and scope of meaning of its own. 

The title of the book, Human Destiny, is a just signature of its contents. 
But this is not to say that it is restricted to one closed area. It widens out 
beyond anthropology and eschatology, and throws its gleams on the 
doctrines of God and Providence, on Christology, on Old and New Testa- 
ment interpretation, and on Christian history. In no recent work known to 
us is the organic quality or internal harmony of Christian truth more sug- 
gestively disclosed. 

But there is danger as well as excellence in this character of the book: 
the danger that in drawing so much to itself, the writer’s theme may be 
maintained, but that there may be only adjectival consideration under 
other heads. ‘The theme is man in history. Now when one interprets history 
one employs one’s own set of concepts, and may succeed by means of them 
in giving the whole of history impressive coherence. One has found the 
“clue to history,” and henceforth he who runs may read. But the concepts 
may be limiting concepts and history itself too manifold to be subsumed 
within them. Theology least of all can be subjoined to a view of history 
without serious impairment of its content per se. 

Theology does not escape this fate in the present work. One sign of this 
is the writer’s inadequate comprehension of the problem of Christ. That 
Christ is divine and human is, he holds, religiously meaningful, but not 
good metaphysics: “‘it is not logically possible to assert both qualities of the 
same person”? (p. 70). But this is to simplify Christology to a form that even 
a Ritschl might disavow. It has been the sense of the Church that the meta- 
physical meaning bears the religious meaning; Athanasius was the voice 
of the Church in staking salvation on the divine being of Christ who took 
our nature upon him. 

For theology a second ground of misgiving is our author’s conception 
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of sin. “Human life and history,” he says, “cannot complete themselves; 
sin is synonymous with abortive attempts to complete them” (p. 79). These 
attempts being inevitable, sin is always present, as a dark lining to man’s 
freedom and to all that he does even of good. This is the tragic truth; but it 
is also true that sin stabs the conscience by reason of that in it that need 
not be, the shame of having willed and done evil where good could have 
been willed and done. If this part of sin be obscured, the name of what re- 
mains is not sin but necessity; and if guilt is felt under the weight of it, 
it is Greek tragic guilt. It is not full evangelical conviction of sin. 

These examples are given to illustrate the dilemma created for theology 
when its doctrines, woven into a writer’s thread of discourse, receive their 
form from this contingent setting rather than from their own principles. 
It is not that we expect every book on a religious question to be a Summa 
Theologica; but that owing to the interconnections of Christian belief, any 
major treatise, no matter what its point d’appui, assumes a full conspectus, 
and gives to all else that falls within its compass the cast of its own special 
theme. Thus the work has such semblance of unity as makes the writer’s 
main idea seem the keystone of the whole theological arch, and orthodoxy 
to have found a new voice. But such seeming completeness is delusive; and 
the inclusion of so many strands of doctrine, variously emphasized not 
according to their respective merits but pursuant to the writer’s chosen aim, 
may confuse the point of gravity in Christianity and give the reader a non- 
focal picture of its meaning as a whole. 

The corrective of this is plain. It is an examination of each particular 
doctrine, not as lying within some other purview, but in its own light. Or 
a better method still would be to examine and articulate the several doc- 
trines about a center,— only the center must be, not man or any subordinate 
area of belief, but the truth and reality of God. This is the only approach to 
an organic treatment that escapes the limitations and pitfalls we have here 
in mind. For this reason we would welcome another Gifford or some 
similar series from Dr. Niebuhr’s pen, in which he would deal as imme- 
diately with Theism and Christology as here he deals with man. From what 
we know of his general writing we are certain that such an investigation 
would clarify the presuppositions of his own thought, as it would add great 
enrichment to contemporary theology. 

We have so far implied that our author’s shortcomings lie in derivative 
theological areas rather than in his own distinct field. But with another 
part of his work this is not the case. Here we find something wanting: his 
conception of the Cross. Here the connection is close between the missing 
doctrine and his essential purpose. His doctrine of the Cross is undeveloped. 
He does justice to the Cross as symbolizing and revealing; “it symbolizes 
the transcendent agape . . . Christian faith discerns in the Cross the divine 
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ground and end of history” (pp. 81, 96, 97). But the profounder meaning of 
the Cross as the moment where God joined issue with man’s sin to an end 
eternally decisive for man’s relation to himself, is not so explicit. Consonant 
with his general attitude is our author’s summary dismissal of the pre- 
Anselmic doctrine as “implausible” and “absurd” (pp. 56, 59); though he 
has just alluded to Aulén who has rescued this doctrine from its long op- 
probrium and shown its true force. It is ironic that our author balks at 
this patristic belief for there is something in it that his synthesis needs. 
It is commensurable with much of his own thought, not least his conception 
of sin; which, even if incomplete in the way we have hinted, is funda- 
mental enough to require a far deeper doctrine of the Cross than we find in 
his work. That our author’s teaching concerning the Cross belongs, as was 
suggested, to his main purpose is seen in this: the Cross is the heart of 
the Christian redemption or salvation; and our author could have chosen 
“The Christian Doctrine of Salvation” as his sub-heading. Hence it is of 
particular seriousness if his thought falters here. We believe that on an- 
thropology in the strict sense this book will leave a permanent mark for 
good; but we are not so certain of its soteriology. 

All our reservations, however, are by the way; they detract little from 
our final estimate. For it is not a book’s asides, even when most germane, 
that measure its achievement, but what it does with its direct undertaking. 
And here this work needs no praise of ours. We live in an age when history 
is one of the focal areas of fruitful thinking, and for many people their view 
of history is their philosophy of life. Our author has made all such his 
debtor, by expounding the Biblical-Christian view and by showing that it, 
not the other views to which he contrasts it, lights up the human situation, 
revealing whence man has come and whither he should hope and strive. 
The book helps us to see through the eyes of others: for example, the Re- 
formers, to whom the writer gives no unqualified obeisance, but who had, 
he believes, regarding man in history, the essential Christian insight. Some 
today lay to the Reformers the grand anthropological error: divesting man 
of power or possible merit in himself, they subtended the modern world 
over a moral void. To secure a moral basis for human purpose we must 
restore the Classical-Catholic view of man. But this position forgets that the 
Reformers destroyed man’s self-sufficiency only that his transcendent pos- 
sibilities might be disclosed. So with our author: he shows man’s involve- 
ment in time, but also, his trans-temporal end; his inability either to escape 
history or to fulfil himself within it. Whence there is for him no road either 
by mystic abstraction from time or in progress toward some temporal 
utopia. But in place of these is a greater destiny; one that, though not fully 
known, brings challenge and resource toward achievement of good far 
beyond what any actualizable obligation of justice could ever afford. And 
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with this the perennial certainty of hope that, since evil and good com- 
mingle in man’s life — so that even at the end Christ will contend with 
Antichrist, — so conversely when, as perhaps today, Antichrist seems to 
be making the noise, a fresh apocalypse of the Christ is not far away. 

J. Line 


RELIGIOUS PLAYS AND POEMS 


PALESTINE Piays, by LAURENCE Housman. Charles Scribner's Sons, $2.00. 
THe HEALING OF THE WatTERS, by Amos N. Witper. Harper & Brothers, $1.75. 


AURENCE HOUSMAN has established a reputation as a playwright 
by recreating historic characters in patterns that set forth timeless 
ethical problems. Not that he has written morality plays, or that he 
preaches; but that, being himself sensitive to moral values, he finds them 
dramatically interesting. His most celebrated subject has been Queen 
Victoria, and Victorza Regina will be remembered longer, perhaps, than his 
other plays. 

In Palestine Plays he does what all dramatists sensitive to moral values 
have done or wanted to do. He has gone back to the Old Testament for 
material. Here are four plays, of unequal length and pretentiousness. None 
of them is long; the “Story of Jacob’’ is the longest and almost certainly 
the best. But each deals with an ethical problem. “Abraham and Isaac” 
treats of the discovery of God by doing the hard thing; ‘The Story of 
Jacob” the discovery of conscience under the tutelage of fear; “Ramoth- 
Gilead” is the ageless conflict between the true prophet and the royal 
‘‘ves-men,” and ‘‘The Burden of Nineveh” presents Jonah, the preacher, 
wrestling with the temptation to tell a lie (about being swallowed by a 
whale, in this case) in order to make men believe the truth. The author’s 
concern, expressed in his introduction, lest he give offense to Bibliolatrists 
is almost naive. Those who will read his plays would certainly feel no 
affront; those who would be sensitive as to his treatment would certainly 
not read them. 

It is unfortunate, in this reviewer’s judgment, that three of them are so 
short as to be almost abrupt. The problem is presented, but with too little 
imaginative support. Where the story is longer, as in the case of Jacob, the 
effect is tremendous. To those familiar with the great Joseph Stories of 
Thomas Mann, this drama takes on richness and pungency. The voice of 
fear-conscience in the darkness at Bethel makes one shiver as he did when 
he first heard Macbeth’s witches on the heath. Laban, Jacob, Rachel, 
Leah are splendidly drawn and Esau turns out to be a most ingratiating 
tough guy. The other plays lack the drama and characterization they 
deserve, but Jacob is a grand tale. For the fastidious — whom Housman, 
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in his introduction, announces that he fears — some of the primitive candor 
of the talk in Laban’s household would be too salty, but one does not read 
it without feeling that the dramatist has the exact flavor, even if Victoria 
Regina would have grimaced to taste it. 

In his The Spiritual Aspects of Modern Poetry, Amos Wilder showed himself 
to be a competent critic of poetry. It is gratifying to discover in The Healing 
of the Waters proof that he is an equally competent practitioner. He deplores 
the flight of modern poets from the classical Christian tradition and 
explains it as evidence of religious decadence. Poor religious poetry is the 
result of poor religion. ‘We will have great religious poetry when the devout 
and mystical poets among us enter as deeply into the experience of grace 
as our poets of negation enter into the experience of negation.” 

As if in obedience to this exhortation, he writes good religious poetry, in 
the classical Christian tradition. This does not mean that his patterns are 
seventeenth century. “The City of Destruction” which opens the volume is 
modern in form — Milton would have called it formless — but its imagery 
is seen through Christian eyes. 

Wilder is, in fact, surpassingly adept in form-varieties and these eighty- 
nine pages furnish us instruments styled both in classic and in purely 
modern fashions. In each he moves with lightness and dexterity. He is 
scornful of cliché; he even over-uses favorite words and introduces rare ones 
— for example, cecity — in order to avoid stereotype. No better contrast 
is to be had between classical mold and language and modern rhythm and 
reference than that supplied us in ‘“This Idle Hand” and ‘“‘Marriage of 
Minors”’ which are set side by side on pages 72 and 73. 

Nineteen sonnets — ‘‘Annals of Circumstance and Beauty” — show the 
author at work with the most difficult poetic medium. The sonnet is to 
poetry what the diamond is to precious stones. To be perfect it must be 
cut expertly so that its lights shall be clear and balanced. Few there be 
who can do a perfect sonnet. I liked ‘“‘God loves the shabby hero and 
forlorn.” Wilder is so sensitive to exactness of trochee and accent most of 
the time that it is disturbing to encounter some of his feet stumbling awk- 
wardly sometimes — three such faux pas in “Bestridden by the Gods,” for 
example. And I have tried to make friends for him of seven standard 
dictionaries for his odd stress on “‘contumely”’ in “It is not I who wrestle.” 
Can it be made out otherwise than as con’-tu-me-ly? 

Markham once said one good line makes a good poem, and one bad one 
makes it bad. That’s poetic license, of course; but even by its inexact 
formula there are many good poems and no bad ones in The Healing of the 
Waters. There is beauty, warmth, sharpness of insight and mordant realism, 
lyric delight and passion for those who love poetry. Wilder has proved the 
observation with which he closed his splendid criticism of the new poetry: 
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“The classical Christian tradition, in those aspects that convey its best 
insights, with all the wealth of Biblical, artistic and literary symbol that 
have grown out of it, offer us what we seek.” 

Epwin McNEILL PoTEeaT 


INTEGRATED PERSONALITY AND THE AVERAGE MAN 


On Beinc A REAL Person, by Harry Emerson Fospicx. Harper & Brothers, $2.50. 


ANY attempt at a theological evaluation of Dr. Fosdick’s book should 
not overlook these words from his introduction: 
So far as religion is concerned, all the more so because I am a minister, I have not tried 
to be a special pleader. My main purpose in writing this book is not to present an argument 


for religious faith. Indeed, from the beginning, I determined to deal with that as little as 
I could. 


Because of this avowed intention and the author’s success in achieving it, 
the Christian reader, on concluding the book, is inclined to wish that the 
author had not carried his plan so far. And that, for the very simple reason, 
that his answer to man’s deepest need — that of becoming a real and in- 
tegrated person — seems to lack Christian content. True, Dr. Fosdick ends 
his book with a fine chapter on ‘““The Practical Use of Faith” and indicates 
the necessity to personal well-being of a “‘positive, constructive, religious 
faith.” But that does not overcome the general inference left with the 
reader, that it is possible to become a “real”? person without Christ. 

Perhaps at this point we should become clear as to what Dr. Fosdick 
means by a “real person.” Basic to his position is the necessity of that 
integration of personality which issues in a high degree of inward unity. 
While this unity may be achieved, at least temporarily, on low ethical 
levels, ‘“‘reality” in personality is only possible in one whose life centers in 
some supreme value or complex of associated vaJues; so that internal 
conflicts are not only resolved but are also tolerated for the sake of the 
highest. This is described as an “‘inward and spiritual” attainment. 

The position of traditional Christianity is, of course, that “reality” in 
personality is only possible when that integration is centred in and achieved 
through Christ, or, more fundamentally, the God whom Christ reveals. 
If it be a fault, and it is not necessarily so, that this book does not make that 
specific Christian claim clearer, it must be acknowledged that one of its 
chief merits is that it deals with the question of the need for a religious 
approach to the problems of personal maladjustment. And since it is 
popular in language and in style, it is assured of a tremendous reading 
public on this continent. The fact that the Reader’s Digest has already pub- 
lished a synopsis is, in itself, indicative of the appeal the book has. Dr. 
Fosdick, through long years of counselling, obviously knows as well as any 
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Christian leader among us, the place where the average person is in his 
thinking about religion and its meaning to his life. He begins there, and with 
the problems the average person is facing. Hence he will bring many to 
the place where they are ready to think positively about their need of a 
vital, religious faith. 

To the average minister this book is of inestimable value in helping 
him to understand further the kind of people and the kind of problems 
with which his preaching and his counselling must deal. To the Christian 
theologian it is a challenge to relate the theology of the Church to the 
world of personal and social maladjustments in language which will be 
equally as meaningful and helpful as Dr. Fosdick’s. 

WILFRED C, LocKHART 


INTRODUCTION TO RELIGION AND HEALTH 


RELIGION AND HEALTH, by SEWARD HiLtNER. The Macmillan Company, $2.50. 


R. HILTNER’S book is easy to read, not because it lacks anything 

by way of academic, scientific or practical insight, but because it is 

written in a reasonably lucid style. Whether or not one agrees with 

the viewpoints set forth by the author, there is no difficulty whatever in 
ascertaining what they are. It is an understandable book. 

The first impression the reader gets is that of breadth. This book was 
not written in a vacuum, but in full view of all that the various disciplines 
that have to do with health have to say. It is broad in its scope. Indeed, it 
could best be described as an excellent introduction to a many sided sub- 
ject, and it presents certain aspects of the general relationship between reli- 
gion and health which are all too frequently ignored. The various chapters 
suggest different areas in which the exact relationship must be more fully 
worked out, and the extensive bibliography which can be built up from 
the author’s notes and acknowledgments puts the reader at the place 
where he can read intensively in any of the specific areas which are dis- 
cussed. ‘The book gives a good bird’s-eye view of the whole field. 

Throughout the whole book, there is preserved a very fine balance as 
between the philosophical, the scientific and the practical aspects of the 
problems raised. The writer is revealed as a man who has had actual 
experience in seeking to introduce those who are ill to the realities of 
religion, and also as a man who is aware of what the various human sciences 
have to say about illness, and who has given some thought to the working 
out of a sane philosophy of religion in its relation to health. 

Mr. Hiltner is quite well aware that religion has many implications be- ~ 
sides its implications for health, and also aware that many other things 
besides religion have their implications for health. In his book, he confines 
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himself pretty strictly to his subject, which is religion and health. Whether 
in his analysis, he has given religion in its historic manifestations full credit 
for the contribution it has made to health, some will question, but very few 
will argue that he has overstated its claims. Set over against the wild claims 
of purely “spiritual” faith-healing cults, and the equally extravagant 
claims of a materialistic medical science, his statements are marked by 
a cautious sobriety and a breadth of view that is refreshing. To have a faith 
that heals means to lay hold intelligently on all the agencies by means of 
which those life-giving powers that are rooted in God are available for 
human need. 

Hence his emphasis on the need for intelligent co-operation as between 
the minister and all others who deal with people in times of illness — physi- 
cians, relatives, nurses, social workers, psychiatrists. Through their good 
offices much may be done, and by sympathetic and intelligent co-operation 
as between himself and them the Vis Medicatrix Dei in all its fulness may be 
called into play. 

On the other hand, a knowledge on the part of the minister as to these 
areas in which other workers specialize will be of untold advantage. He will 
learn to recognize danger signals. He will know when to call in specialized 
help. He will be able to define his own problems and responsibilities more 
accurately. He will be able to do a better job. 

Some developments with which Mr. Hiltner deals, particularly in con- 
nection with religious work in hospitals and in connection with public health 
services and travelling clinics, have been carried much further in the United 
States than they have in most parts of Canada. Familiarity with these 
developments on the part of Canadian ministers is much to be desired, for 
they are indicative of trends which are at work in Canada and can be 
studied by the Canadian minister to his advantage. 

The chapter on ‘‘Mental Health and Religious Education” opens up a 
field to which little attention has been paid. So does the chapter on “‘Pas- 
toral Work and Community Resources.” It ought to be said, however, 
that these chapters are mainly valuable as pointing out areas in which the 
wise minister will do intensive exploration work in order to increase his 
usefulness. 

The book is marked by its balance as much as by its breadth. There is 
no following of fads. It is not a book on “‘faith healing” as that term is used 
by pious but uncritical people. Both the remedial and the preventive aspects 
of the Christian ministry to health are dealt with, attention is given to both 
mental and physical illness, and there is throughout emphasis on the 
creative and constructive elements in the religious approach. 

Again, the book is suggestive. In spite of its breadth, it is not exhaustive. 
The field is too large to be covered in any exhaustive fashion in any one 
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book. However, it is both comprehensive and suggestive, and as a good 
foundation book for a library section on religion and health, it rates high. 
E. G. D. FREEMAN 


ADVANCE OR HOLDING ACTION? 


Wuat Is THE Cuurcu Doinc?, dy Henry P. VAN Dusen. Charles Scribner's Sons, $1.00. 
Paper bound edition, Friendship Press, distributor, 65¢. 


N THE Spring, 1940, issue of CHRISTENDOM, this reviewer asked the 
question: “Can the Church Survive?” In his new book, Dr. Henry P. 
Van Dusen puts the question: What Is the Church Doing? and sets forth certain 
factual material which seems to provide a basis for believing not only that 
the Church will survive, but that it will be a more dynamic Church. Despite 
his faith and enthusiasm, he sometimes calls attention to clouds on the 
horizon. Thus, after tracing in history certain of the great periods of ad- 
vance and retrogression for the Christian movement, he admits: “Today 
we appear to be standing close to the beginning of one of the phases of 
regression” (p. 143). 

Dr. Van Dusen has rendered a distinct service in gathering together in 
one volume the more significant news which has leaked out of Europe 
and occupied countries in other lands regarding the attitude of the Christian 
Church in the crisis. The situations in Norway, Denmark, Belgium, France, 
the Balkan lands, Germany and the Netherlands are summarized (Russia 
is ignored), and out of the record, he points to five facets of the spirit that 
shine forth — ‘fortitude, sagacity, magnanimity, catholicity, faith.’? Some 
of these news items may have to be taken with considerable reserve, al- 
though the work assures us that “through channels which cannot be 
named, important documents circulate to Christian leaders within Ger- 
many, Holland, Czechoslovakia and France.” In regard to the magna- 
nimity of the leaders in the occupied countries and their ‘“‘absence of 
hatred” to which Dr. Van Dusen refers, this may emerge from their sagacity 
as much as from inherent magnanimity. 

Some of the facts are thoroughly credible. Others, as related, may have 
been colored by the wishful thinking of those who gathered them. Still 
others are probably true — one hopes that they are — but who are respon- 
sible for them? For instance, there is the well-known reply of Bishop 
Berggrav to Quisling at the Royal Palace at Oslo. Quisling called Berggrav 
a traitor and is reported as saying: “You deserve to be beheaded.” The 
Primate then replied quietly: “Well, here I am.” If authentic, this story 
deserves to be handed down along with the great words of Latimer to 


Ridley. But if this was a private interview, how do we know what was 
said? 
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A second section of the book is devoted to a consideration of the behavior 
of the younger churches on the mission field, especially as related to events 
in China, Japan, Belgian Congo and the famous Batak church in the 
Netherlands Indies. These descriptions may well cause the Universal 

Church to rejoice and look to the future with faces golden. But it is still too 
early to foretell how these young churches will be able to lift the new and 
heavy burdens which war, occupation and separation from the usual base of 
supplies have created for them. One has faith that they will come through. 

The third part of the book deals with the progress of the ecumenical 
movement to which Dr. Van Dusen himself has given unusual leadership. 
Here one may find an excellent summary of the present situation, although 
possibly his statement on page 172 that “the whole Christian world is 
Waiting breathless upon the final decision in South India”? is somewhat 
too journalese. The larger part of the universal Church has never even 
heard of the proposals for church union in South India. 

Dr. Van Dusen lists the five great areas of conflict today and in the 
immediate future as (1) between imperial might and backward nations; 
(2) between white and non-white races; (3) between the principles of na- 
tionalism and universalism; (4) between capitalist enterprise and a rising 
socialist economy; and (5) between advancing secularism and a spiritual 
interpretation of human experience. 

He also makes a three-fold classification of the differences which have 
kept Christendom divided, into (a) convictional; (b) cultural; and (c) tem- 
peramental. He seems to think that the greatest of the differences is in the 
first of these classes, particularly in the dispute over the nature and author- 
ity of the Christian ministry, and especially ‘“‘the question of Apostolic 
Succession.” This is probably true of the clergy and some of the laity, 
but one is willing to hazard a guess that most of the laity would stress other 


differences altogether. 
CLaArRiIs EDWIN SILCOX 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE MODERN WORLD 


A History OF THE ExpANSION OF CHRISTIANITY, VOLUME V.— THE GREAT CENTURY IN 
THE AMERICAS (EXCEPT THE UNITED STATES), AUSTRALASIA AND AFRICA (A.D. 1800 — 
A.D. 1914), by KennETH Scott Latourette. Harper & Brothers, $4.00. 


HE fifth volume of Professor Latourette’s immense achievement pos- 
sesses all the interest of the modern world. Here, for the first time in his 
series, are the lands of the earth emerging in their modern dress. ‘These are 
countries that must be the concern of us all when this war ends. We wish to 
know everything we can about them. In these pages great portions of the 
globe, hitherto far removed from dwellers in North America and Britain 
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but now linked by aerial passage of a few hours, pass in review and are 
considered in the most vital of aspects — the nature and strength of their 
Christianity. Every forecast of the future social progress of humanity at 
present under discussion is unscientific and incomplete if it ignores the 
most important of all data, evidence of the world-wide expansion of the 
Christian faith. The most careful constructions of the economist will be of 
little value if his blueprint of the future does not acknowledge the miracle 
of missionary enterprise and the needs of the human spirit to which it 
ministers — the stupendous facts of which are made clear by this book. 

The union of Christendom, as well as the social aspirations of mankind, 
is greatly aided by efforts of research and publication such as these. Scholars 
of all communions and all countries will share a common feeling of grati- 
tude to Professor Latourette for the appearance of this first great com- 
pendium. There is more here, however, than statistics. It is a very strength- 
ening experience to have the results of the labors of devoted men and 
women of other churches spread out before one. By this faithful and meas- 
ured account of what has happened, the reader’s appreciations are widened. 
The Roll of Honor contains names of which he was not aware. We in 
Canada have found the sharing of missionary traditions one of the most 
precious results of the Union of 1925. Professor Latourette’s study is such a 
sharing, one that makes plainer to us the imperishable nature of Christian 
truth and which reveals to us, more clearly than do the family concerns of 
one communion, the wonderful possibilities in dedicated lives. 

For example, take the following life history, one worthy of being placed 
alongside the most adventurous careers of today. Allen Francis Gardiner, 
commander in the Royal Navy, resigned to become a pioneer missionary at 
the age of forty: 


He went first to the Negroes of Natal. Then, after a few years, partly because he felt that 
area to be cared for by existing missionary societies, he explored (1838-1839) the possibili- 
ties of missions among the non-Christian Indians of Argentina and Chile. For a time he 
turned his attention to New Guinea, but swung back to South America. After having sought 
in vain to induce the Church Missionary Society to enter that field, with a few friends he 
organized (1844) the Patagonian Missionary Society. A fruitless attempt to found a mission 
in Patagonia followed (1845). A journey to Bolivia (1847) seemed to give hope of a mission 
in that land. That also proved abortive. Gardiner again essayed the South American adven- 
ture, this time off Tierra del Fuego (1848). Once more he seemed to fail. Nor did he succeed 
in persuading the Moravians or the Presbyterian churches of Scotland to undertake the 
enterprise. In 1850 Gardiner and a group of six other men left for the inhospitable Tierra 


del Fuego, there to renew the endeavor. Within a few months the entire party died of ex- 
posure and starvation (1851). 


Project such records on a global scale, as Professor Latourette has done, 
and echoes of the hymn that speaks of dawn breaking “‘over continent and 


island” while this world “rolls onward into light,”? cannot be very far from 
the reader’s mind. 
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The confidence of this reviewer in the accuracy of Professor Latourette’s 
work is based upon his survey of British North America. Here events appear 
in their true proportion, and certain new facts are offered: The thirty 
émigré priests granted British passports to Canada at the time of the French 
Revolution who strengthened their church in the new land; the Belgian 
Redemptorist priests allowed to adopt the Byzantine rite in ministering to 
the New Canadians of the West; the missionary sent by the Irish Pres- 
byterian Church to Victoria, Vancouver Island, a year before the Ca- 
nadian Presbyterian Church appointed its first missionaries to British 
Columbia; a local Methodist preacher in the army at Quebec, soon after 
its capture, holding services among the immigrants. The few generaliza- 
tions the author has space to make are less likely to be received as novelties. 
The conservatism of Canadian church life compared with that of the 
United States, the missionary conduct of Indian schools as compared with 
the American Federal Government system, and other contrasts, are more 
widely known. 

With reference to the place of this volume in the whole series, the re- 
viewer must exercise restraint, since it is Volume VII, not yet published, 
which will be entitled Summary and Conclusions. Remembering the principles 
enunciated in the Introduction to Volume I and the hopes expressed there, 
readers will await, with expectation and not without a sense of excitement, 
the final chapters, to see if the secret of the ‘‘expansion”’ of Christianity 
will surrender completely to this frontal attack. 

Ian F. MacKinnon 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW REALISM 


Tue Puttosopny or G. E. Moore, edited by P. A. Schilpp. Northwestern University: Evanston 
and Chicago, $4.00. 


N° ONE acquainted with philosophy would be led to expect, much less 
desire, that philosophers should ever agree; but it is not too much to 
expect, and quite proper to desire, that they should at least be clear about 
those issues upon which they may agree to disagree. To facilitate this 
clarification, the publication of a series of volumes known as The Library of 
Living Philosophers has been undertaken. This series was inspired by the 
eminently sensible idea that the best way of avoiding much fruitless specula- 
tion in the present as well as in the future, about what great contemporary 
thinkers really think, is by affording them the opportunity of dealing offi- 
cially, so to speak, with the views of both their leading exponents and op- 
ponents. Accordingly, each volume in the series, prefaced by an intellectual 
autobiography of the philosopher concerned, includes a varied selection of 
expository and critical articles by outstanding advocates and critics of the 
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philosopher’s thought and concludes with a detailed reply by the philoso- 
pher himself. The Philosophy of G. E. Moore is the fourth volume in this series, 
the preceding volumes of which have been devoted to the philosophies of 
John Dewey, George Santayana and Alfred North Whitehead. 

G. E. Moore, in company with Bertrand Russell his contemporary at 
Cambridge, initiated the movement which became known as the New 
Realism. The inception of this movement dates from the now famous paper 
of Moore’s entitled ““The Refutation of Idealism” which appeared in the 
October issue of Mind, 1903. This paper is noteworthy in that it marked the 
return of English thought from its brief but complicated foreign alliance 
with Continental idealism in the works of Bradley and Bosanquet, to 1ts own 
indigenous and more congenial traditions of analytic empiricism. Thus 
G. E. Moore is a lineal descendant of William of Occam, Francis Bacon, 
Locke, Berkeley, Hume and Thomas Reid; not in the sense that he attempts 
to reinstate any of their fundamental claims or assumptions, but solely in 
the sense that he shares with them a final faith in the analytical as opposed 
to the speculative or metaphysical method of philosophic inquiry. 

No one among the moderns, with the possible exception of Russell, has 
employed this method with greater surgical discipline and competence 
than Moore. He himself refers to it as the method of “‘isolation’’: the method, 
that is, of attempting to resolve a problem by first reducing it to its ultimate 
or “real,” and therefore “‘unanalyzable,” constituents, and then seeking to 
frame an answer — if answer there be — in terms of the possible meaningful 
relations which may be asserted to hold among these constituents. Hence, 
his mode of inquiry throughout reveals an unremitting adherence to the 
Socratic technique of raising questions, particularly questions about the 
nature of the questions already raised, in order to introduce and elucidate 
all essential distinctions within the problem under discussion. “In all 
philosophic studies,” he writes in the Preface to Principia Ethica, “the diffi- 
culties and disagreements are mainly due to a very simple cause, the at- 
tempt to answer questions before discovering precisely what question it is 
you desire to answer.” This method, then, is in every way opposed to any 
form of dogmatic metaphysics which seeks to bring the results of analysis 
into conformity with any assumed principle or system of speculative co- 
herence. Thus, he insists, that “‘to strive for unity and system at the cost of 
truth, is not the real business of philosophy, although that has been the 
custom and practice of philosophers.” 

The two main fields upon which Moore has concentrated his attention are 
those of epistemology and ethics. In the former, he has sought to show the 
fallacy involved in Berkeley’s identification of esse and percipi by maintaining 
a basic distinction between the awareness of an object and an object of 
awareness. In this connection the articles in the present symposium by 
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O. K. Bouwsma, C. J. Ducasse and Arthur Murphy are of special impor- 
tance. In ethics, Moore adopts an intuitionist position affirming that the 
term “good” applies to a simple, non-relational, and therefore indefinable, 
characteristic in the same sense as does the term “yellow.” The criticisms 
of C. D. Broad and William Frankens deal expertly with this aspect of his 
thought. 

Moore raises no specifically religious issues in his published works. One 
may safely conclude that he considers such issues to lie outside the realm of 
the legitimate application of the analytic method. Nevertheless, The Phi- 
losophy of G. E. Moore is of importance to all theologians who are alive to, or 
concerned about, the attacks which have been directed against their posi- 
tion by the realists generally and by their positivistic offspring such as L. S. 
Stebbing and A. J. Ayer. For an adequate understanding of this whole 
movement in recent British philosophy, The Philosophy of G. E. Moore pro- 
vides an invaluable critical introduction. 

GEORGE EDISON 


BEHIND THE GERMAN MASK 


It’s Your Sous WE Want, by STEWART W. HERMAN, JR. Harper & Brothers, $2.50. 
Tue THousAND YEAR CONSPIRACY, by PAUL WINKLER. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.75. 


F THE two books named above, both of which claim to show us the 
real face of Germany, the face behind the various masks which by 
internal and external propaganda are used to deceive men, the one will 
create hatred and fear, the other will create Christian understanding. 
Perhaps Winkler would justify his book on the score that people must be 
made to hate and fear the Prusso-Teutonic menace if they are ever to root 
it out of our world. For, behind Nazism, he professes to disclose a carefully 
planned and persistently followed conspiracy, beginning in 1140 A.D. with 
the origin of the Order of Teutonic Knights, and with the avowed aim of 
enslaving the remainder of the world. Winkler naively seems to think that 
only Germans have had such aims and that the suppression of Prusso- 
Teutonism would make the world safe for the “upward progression” which, 
with sublime optimism, he assumes prevails in our Western civilization. So 
far as he is concerned there are no perilous movements or forces at work in 
our midst at all. It is possible that Winkler ministers even more to our self- 
complacency than to our fear. 

Herman’s book is in the very finest sense a contribution to Christian 
understanding. It is fortunate that an observer so keen and at the same time 
so alive to the issues of faith in our day was minister of the American Church 
in Berlin during the years 1936-1942. He tells the story of a battle of the 
spirit which is of far more importance for the future than any of the military 
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engagements which focus our attention, the battle for the soul of the Ger- 
man people. And he lets us understand (although he could perhaps have 
done it more forcefully) that we may discover the same battle in less open 
forms in our own midst. First, he shows the true face of Nazism, not just a 
new political and economic order but a religion claiming the whole ex- 
istence of a man and committed to the destruction of Christianity as a 
necessity for its own triumph. Most interesting is his description of the Nazi 
parallels for baptism, the marriage ceremony, confirmation, the burial 
service, the Bible, the Messiah, the Deity. All the paraphernalia of a new 
religion have already been provided. Then, over against this, he pictures 
the «breakable resistance of the Confessional Church. No Christian can 
read these pages without being deeply humbled and challenged. Herman’s 
choice of the narrative style for the description of the church struggle was 
wise. It is as though we were with him in Berlin watching the sequence of 
events unfold. The conviction grows upon us that these Confessional Chris- 
tians are already a mighty force in the life of Germany and from them will 
come the leadership for the new day. It is impressive to read also Herman’s 
description of the German people’s attitude even on the crest of victory: 
‘The cold weight of a great fear rests at the bottom of most German hearts.” 
This book takes us inside Germany and it prepares us, if we are willing to be 
ruled not by fear but by love, for an intelligent and Christian consideration 
of the problem of Germany in the days ahead. 
JAmMes D. SMART 


SECOND CENTURY CHRISTIANITY RE-EXAMINED 


MarcIion AND THE New Testament: AN Essay IN THE EARLY Hisrory OF THE CANON, by 
Joun Knox. The University of Chicago Press, $2.00. 


ie THE last several years American Biblical scholarship has indicated an 
increasing interest in second-century Christianity, the period when the 
church emerged as a self-conscious and definitive institution. The fact may 
or may not be connected with the growing realization of the importance of 
the church as an institution. Be that as it may, John Knox’s book is an 
indication of this trend and is certain to stimulate it. For the volume deals 
with a crucial stage in the history of the early church, and does it in such a 
zestful and provocative manner as to invite comment, criticism, and further 
exploration of the area in which he has found such rich ore still unexploited. 

The adoption of a second canon by the church was due, says Knox, to 
Marcion. Previous to his activity, the several writings which compose in 
part the New Testament were growing in value and authority, but the con- 
cept of canonicity was not applied to them. About 140 A.D., Marcion re- 
jected the Jewish scriptures in toto, putting in their place a gospel which was 
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mo:« cr less identical with our Luke and ten epistles of Paul. The church 


reavi¢ to the threat of the Marcionite movement by asserting a second 
can. fits own. Marcion’s influence is to be seen in the fact that it was a 
nine stament” rather than an addition to the older one, that it consisted 
of a spel” plus an “‘apostle,”’ and that the letters of Paul occupy a place 
int «ew collection far out of proportion to his importance in second- 
cen Christianity. The central argument here is brilliantly supported by 
as of accessory considerations. The New Testament came into con- 
scic  _-xistence in the brief period between a.p. 150 and 175, the period 
of ' ~. cion’s greatest influence, and the normal growth of the idea would 
not :.a\e been so rapid; the New Testament probably took form at Rome, 


where Marcion was conspicuous as a heretic and where opposition to him 
was most active; the Roman Church about this same time created the Old 
Roman Symbol from which our Apostles’ Creed developed, which symbol 
is now recognized to have been anti-Marcionite in character. 

This conclusion, of course, is not new, but it is developed with a clarity of 
statement and a freshness in the presentation of the detailed data that make 
the book a valuable addition to the literature of the subject. The main 
point may be regarded as established, though this reviewer would question 
whether at points the thesis is not overworked. For example, must one have 
recourse to Marcion’s canon to explain “‘the predominant position of Paul 
in the canon’’? Is it not adequately explained by the desire on the part of 
the church to preserve the “apostolic teachings’’? Apostolic writings were 
actually very hard to find, with the exception of the Pauline corpus, which 
had become widely known about the turn of the century. Marcion’s use of 
Paul’s letters would have called additional attention to them, but it can 
scarcely be assumed that the church would have omitted any of these, while 
including such letters as James and Jude, even if Marcion had never arisen 
as a disturbing force. 

From this base Knox proceeds to what are the more original theses of his 
book. The gospel which Marcion used, he argues, was not our Luke, as is 
now usually assumed, but rather a Proto-Luke, though he makes no attempt 
to reconstruct this document. Marcion did not mutilate the text of the gos- 
pel; the reverse took place. Subsequent to his use of it, an ecclesiastical 

writer expanded it to make our Gospel of Luke and added a second work, the 
Acts; in which Paul, over against Marcion’s interpretation, appears as a 
very proper ecclesiastical figure, obeying the Apostles at Jerusalem, and 
accepting a decree which recognized at least to some extent the claim of the 
Jewish Torah. Luke-Acts is thus given a date of about 150 a.p. About the 
same time the Pastoral Epistles were produced, also combating in Paul’s 
name the Marcionite heresy. The important part of this argument is, of 
course, that which deals with Luke-Acts. Knox supports his thesis first by a 
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criticism of Sanday’s famous demonstration of the stylistic integrity of those 
portions of Luke which we know Marcion did not have with those portions 
which we know he did have. He also stresses the absence of any certain use 
of Luke before Justin and of Acts before Irenaeus. In an acute analysis, he 
demonstrates that, of the verses which are known to have been missing 
from Marcion’s text, eighty per cent are passages peculiar to Luke when it is 
compared with the other Synoptics. The deduction is drawn that the hand 
which we recognize as that of “Luke” did its work subsequent to Marcion. 

Knox’s arguments thus take us back to the theses of F. C. Bauer just a 
hundred years ago: only it is Bauer with a difference. The critical work 
which has intervened is utilized, and the distinctions are more finely 
drawn. 

The reviewer feels his greatest doubts at two points. According to Knox, 
our Luke was written after Marcion and in answer to him. One wonders 
why the hypothetical expansions of the earlier gospel, i.e., the passages 
known not to have been in Marcion, should show so few points of contact 
with or interest in the views of Marcion. If such an expansion took place 
subsequent to Marcion, its motivation would seem not to have been anti- 
Marcionite. The same general line of thought applies to Acts. While some of 
its narrative would apply against Marcion, its theses are varied and its 
structure would seem to be fully explicable against the background of the 
church of 100-115 A.D. The second difficulty is that Justin knew Luke — 
Knox admits that it was our Luke that he knew — and that Luke and Acts 
were fully canonized by the time of Irenaeus. This puts a heavy strain upon 
the hypothesis that Luke-Acts was not written until 150 a.p. I suggest a 
variant of Knox’s hypothesis which will avoid these difficulties. Marcion, in 
Pontus, made use of a gospel which had been in circulation for some years 
which we may call Proto-Luke. With some excisions perhaps, this document 
became the gospel part of his new “‘Scriptures.’? But meanwhile, even before 
Marcion came to Rome, Proto-Luke had been expanded by the first Chris- 
tian historian into the document Luke-Acts. The church from the beginning 
accused Marcion of excising portions of the authentic gospel. 

HaARvIE BRANSCOMB 


RELIGION THAT REALLY COUNTS 
Tue Cxyurcu In Disrepute, by BERNARD Ippincs BELL. Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 
if THIS book Dr. Bell consciously assumes the role of a prophet and, 
under strong compulsion, gives his message with courage and conviction. 


I wish [he says] I could write so that it would not be I who wrote, but God. That is 
impossible. But surely some good may be done if we who believe admit our failures with a 
self-imposed severity as stern as that wherewith the heathen do deride. . . . lam persuaded 
that God understands, and that He is telling me to go ahead. 
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Such earnestness compels attention to what Dr. Bell has to say to the 
modern church in the way of criticism, challenge and appeal, — the more 
so because he has had wide contacts with the life and thought of our day in 
ecclesiastical, academic and intellectual circles. He writes as one who be- 
lieves with all his heart and mind that the church “‘is due for survival, for 
revival in importance and influence.” It is, then, as a passionate friend he 
speaks to the church. One wonders, however, whether Dr. Bell, like Elijah, 
has not too largely forgotten the seven thousand who have not bowed the 
knee to Baal. Perhaps there are more of them in the modern church than 
the author seems to imply. 

The book gives us the view of one of that “growing group of searching 
people which no longer listens with patience to the once acceptable chatter 
of complacent secularism and longs to find a comprehending absolute.”’ 
What he observes is disquieting. ‘‘Pulpits resound with lectures on almost 
every conceivable subject but the will of God for man’? — ‘‘with well worn 
minor platitudes.”” These and other charges are not lightly made. Let 
pastors, preachers and people assess their validity. 

The moral of all is, “If ever the Church is to influence society in realms 
international, industrial, economic, political, the Church will so reform 
itself as to make religion seem to be a thing that really counts.” 

This is a book to shock the complacent and to give earnest seekers after 
God a fresh vision of reality and a heightened awareness of the human 
problem in the light of the Christian Gospel. 

L. Witmort B. BRoUGHALL 


CHRISTIAN FAITH CONFRONTS THE WORLD 
CuristTIAN Bases of Woritp Orper. The Merrick Lectures for 1943. Abingdon-Cokesbury 


Press, $2.00. 

HIS volume contains the Merrick Lectures delivered at Ohio Wesleyan 

University in March, 1943. The book is divided into two sections with 
an introductory chapter by Vice-President Henry A. Wallace on ‘‘Practical 
Religion in the World of Tomorrow.” Section I contains four chapters on 
“fundamental Christian principles’: namely, ““God and the World We 
Live In,” by Francis J. McConnell; ‘“The Christian Interpretation of 
Man,” by Willis J. King; ‘““The Christian Interpretation of Nature,” by 
Edgar Sheffield Brightman; and “The Spiritual Basis of Democracy,” by 
Umphrey Lee. Section II, “Factors in World Order,” deals with the specific 
application of these principles to the economic, political, social and interna- 
tional order. G. Baez-Camargo writes on “Christianity and the Race 
Problem”; John B. Condliffe on ‘Postwar World Economy”; Bjarne 
Braatoy on “The Land and Human Welfare”; Vera Micheles Dean on 
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“Politics and Human Welfare”; Charles-Edward A. Winslow on “The 
Health of the World Community”; Carter Goodrich on “Christianity and 
the Workers of the World”; and Reinhold Schairer on ““Human Character 
and World Order.” 

The order of the book is significant. The starting point is the Christian 
faith. The emphasis is on “‘Christian Bases of World Order.”” Umphrey Lee 
says, ‘“To many of us it would appear that only a mighty core of religious 
people can hold a democracy together.” 

The introductory address by Vice-President Wallace is a great utterance 
in his characteristic vein of courageous statesmanship and prophetic con- 
viction. This is the speech in which he said, ‘‘Unless the Western democra- 
cies and Russia come to a satisfactory understanding before the war ends, I 
very much fear that World War No. 3 will be inevitable.” Similar concern 
is being shown by progressive thinkers in Britain. A forthright editorial in 
the London Times of March 19, 1943, quoted Vice-President Wallace and 
appealed strongly for a solid British and American understanding with 
Russia as the only way of guaranteeing security in Europe. 

Vice-President Wallace is convinced that “‘democracy is the only true 
expression of Christianity,” and that “‘the Good Neighbor policy, whether 
at home or abroad, is a Christian policy.” 


Nations that follow it will not only manifest a Christian spirit, but will also be obeying a 
fundamental law of life. . . . By collaborating with the rest of the world to put productive 
resources fully to work, we shall raise our own standard of living and help to raise the stand- 
ard of others . . . we shall co-operate with everyone to call forth the energies of everyone, 
to put God’s earth more completely at the service of all mankind. 


This is the keynote of the volume. Bishop McConnell says, ‘“The path 
toward communion with a moral God is just now to seek to be laborers 
together with God in such a moral effort.” 

Over against the mechanistic, Marxian, and totalitarian conceptions of 
the nature of man and society, as well as in contrast with interpretations 
of religious humanism and neo-orthodoxy, Willis J. King presents the 
Biblical conception of man which involves the sacredness of human per- 
sonality, man’s incapacity for salvation apart from God, and man’s destiny 
in God to eternal life here and hereafter. 

From his point of view of personalistic immanentism Professor Brightman 
develops the Christian view of nature as being “‘in God,” a view which “gives 
dignity to man as his child, substance to the hope of inexhaustible growth 
in the future . . . and rescues us from the hopelessness of materialism.” 

President Umphrey Lee says big things in a brilliant way and with 
persuasive charm. He deplores the vague and facile praise of democracy 
and religion that is the popular fashion and reminds us that democracy has 
a definitely spiritual basis, because it stems not from mere trust in majority 
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opinion but from the acknowledgment of an ultimate moral and religious 
authority. The historical relation of democracy to Christianity has not been 
to a humanistic ethic but to a supernatural religion which is neither entirely 
humanistic nor entirely other-worldly. The rights for which the Founding 
Fathers of the United States contended were believed to be written into the 
nature of things. 

Section IT of the book applies Christian principles in considerable detail 
to the world problems of race, economics, government, health, labor and 
education. ‘‘Never before’, writes Carter Goodrich “has so much been 
promised in the social field. Never has there been such full realization that 
fulfillment of these promises rests on the creation of a sounder economic 
order.” 

Reinhold Schairer presents a suggested charter for education for the 
world, and proposes an International Education Office “‘to inculcate every- 
where true democratic principles . . . and direct the democratization of 
education in all countries.” The re-education of Germany is seen as an 
acute phase of the problem of re-educating the world, including ourselves. 

As a warning against Utopianism Bishop McConnell’s word to ‘‘per- 
fectionists’’ is applicable also to planners of world order. ‘‘In any crisis 
where a serious moral issue arises the relative must be taken as the absolute. 
It is only through the relative that the absolute can come into expression at 
all. The relative is the near side of the absolute.” 

These addresses are timely and cogent in their insistence that creative 
conquest of the evils of society is only possible in an age that believes greatly. 
Neither naturalistic ethics nor pragmatic expediencies will avail. The new 
world will not stand without religious foundations. 

G. Preston MacLeop 


THE PUNISHMENT OF DELIBERATELY INTENDED WAR 


SHORTAGE OF VicToRY: CAUSE AND Cure, by GABRIEL JAvsicas. D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, $3.00. 
N THIS book, his first, the author, a Lithuanian, born under Russian 
rule, educated in Germany during and after the first World War, mar- 
ried in New York to an American girl whom he met in France, a graduate 
student in Columbia under McIver and Dewey, and later for many years 
a resident in Paris, uses his cosmopolitan experience to raise searching 
questions concerning what ought to be our policy in the post-war period. 
Its three hundred and seventy odd pages are filled with penetrating 
analysis of the psychological factors controlling the conduct of the different 
peoples which have brought us to our present sorry pass. In spite of covering 
familiar ground, they bring us much that is interesting and informing. 
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The strongest point made by the author has to do with the part which 
preparation for war plays as revealing the aggressive intention of the state 


that rearms. 


Of all collective human enterprise modern war is the least spontaneous. It requires the 
mustering of all resources of the nation, material and human, and their dedication to a 


single purpose (p. 3). 

The conclusion follows that when a state begins such preparation, then 
(and not years after when it commits an overt act), it becomes the enemy of 
all other states and must be treated as such without delay: 


The revolution in industrial preparation for war by the development of assembly-line 
production has rendered the nations whose industries are devoted to peace production vir- 
tually defenseless if they permit the aggressor to prepare for war in time of peace. . . . Any 
new world organization must therefore have as its principal article binding upon all its 
members, that the emergence of a totalitarian state anywhere in the world is an act of ag- 
gression against all (p. 360). 

The author feels that any appeal to Germans that promises them humane 
treatment after the war plays into the hands of Hitler, because it reinforces 
the conviction, already widely held by the German people, that whatever 
their rulers may do they will not be made to suffer for it as they have made 
other people suffer. ‘The effect of such propaganda upon the peoples who 
have suffered from German aggression will be, on the other hand, to cause 
discouragement and weaken resolution since it seems to threaten them with 
the continuance of a strong Germany against whom they will still have to be 
on their guard. 


References to war aims in broadcasts beamed at Germany can have a beneficial effect 
only if it is made crystal clear to Germany that our only vital concern in the post-war world 
is the well-being of the people against whom aggression has been committed and not the 
people of the aggressor nations (p. 341). 

However much one may hesitate to accept the author’s sweeping con- 
clusions there is no doubt that he has raised questions which will need more 
careful consideration than we of the democratic states have yet given them. 


WILLIAM ADAMs BROWN 


RECOVERING A SENSE OF DIRECTION 


Waicy Way Aneap? by WALTER Russet Bowr. Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 


Ol Fae book aims to arouse the church to a sense of reality, to a clear 
facing and understanding of the significance of the present world strug- 
gle and a discovery of her own proper attitude towards the problems which 
this struggle has produced and of the part which she must play in helping to 
solve them. 

In the opening chapter, Dr. Bowie outlines his plan of treatment. After 
reminding us of some of the dangers which may well confront the church as 
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a result of the present upheaval — the loss of material resources, a change 
in attitude towards the church on the part of the state, and even actual 
persecution — he proceeds to emphasize the critical character of these days 
and the necessity of recognizing it. The greatest danger of all, however, 
comes from within, especially that which arises from a spirit of complacency, 
a spirit which may easily lead to “‘a spiritual Munich.” 

In spite of the eternal values inherent in the church, there are certain 
things which are acting as heavy handicaps. She lacks too often, for exam- 
ple, the emotional fire of love, of which Dr. Bowie aptly says, “once it is 
kindled nothing else matters, and unless it is kindled, nothing matters.” 
There is also the indifference and inactivity of so many of those who profess 
membership in her ranks. Church membership too often means ‘“‘a maxi- 
mum of respectability and a minimum of responsibility.”” There is also the 
failure to realize that, unless the church has a message for the problems of 
life today, her voice will fall on deaf ears. She must have more of the spirit 
of the prophets of old. The gospel with which the church has been entrusted 
has a message for our social and economic situations and the church must 
proclaim it or be derelict in her duty. 

In his closing chapters Dr. Bowie aims to show how the church may 
attain the purpose of her Lord and Master. It will mean a self-disciplined 
education of her members — a practical application of the principles of 
Christianity to the problems of race; a Christian conception of international 
security; an acceptance of the great missionary challenge; and a definite 
step forward in the direction of Christian Unity, not being content with the 
utterance of pious hopes but possessing the courage to experiment in a 
practical way in the giving of expression to that spirit of unity which is so 
widely felt today. 

With the general treatment of the subject of the book most readers will 
agree. Written in Dr. Bowie’s forceful style, it cannot fail to arouse thinking 
church people to a deeper sense of the dangers we are facing. There will, no 
doubt, be some who will feel that the book is too general in its treatment. 
There is one chapter, however, to which no such criticism can apply. It is 
chapter four, in which the author deals with the price which must be paid 
if the church desires to reach her objectives, and in which is outlined a plan 
for enlisting the church’s members in a progressive dedication of themselves 
and in a corresponding development of intensity of service. It is no mere 
scheme of organization for, as Dr. Bowie warns, any such result must be the 
spontaneous outcome of that living growth “‘which begins in silent and hid- 
den processes’”’ within. If, however, “Christian discipleship means personal 
commitment to Christ,”’ it is a commitment to the furthering of the cause for 
which he stands. Only as our local congregations become imbued with this 
spirit can the church advance to the desired goal. 
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Which Way Ahead? is the Presiding Bishop’s Lenten Book for 1943, and it 
ranks well with its predecessors. It should have a wide reading. 
RerAn bers 


CHURCH HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 
TueEN AND Now, by JouN Foster. Harper & Brothers, $1.75. 


HIS is an American edition, with an introduction by Kenneth La- 

tourette, of a recent work by an English Methodist and former mission- 
ary in China, who is now a professor of church history in the Selly Oak 
Colleges, Birmingham. The sub-title, “The Historic Church and the 
Younger Churches,” indicates the principal theme of the book. It is an 
earnest appeal, first, to consider the history of the Church as the record of a 
corporate Christian experience with a peculiar value for our own time, and 
secondly, to regard the whole Church as a “missionary Church,” thereby 
overcoming the unfortunate dualism of the “home” and the “foreign” 
fields. 

“T am always trying to persuade people, as a church history teacher 
should, that you cannot appreciate Christianity, nor even understand our 
Lord, with the Bible alone. You need the Church . . .” Beginning with 
St. Augustine, Professor Foster tries to show how the “‘proper other worldli- 
ness” of the City of God is balanced by the ideal of the divine purpose in 
history, with the ‘“‘people of God” central in the process. Therefore he is 
sharply critical of a “‘transcendent Church ideal” unrelated to the concrete 
Church: ‘‘a disembodied Christianity never would have persisted.” This 
conviction is strengthened by his experience of the missionary churches in 
the Far East, or, as he would prefer to call them, the “‘younger churches.” 
Here the problems of the early Christians all reappear, and the old answers 
often become startlingly relevant; as, for example, they are to be found in 
Origen’s treatise against Celsus. The experience of the first centuries be- 
comes contemporary experience. ‘“‘We may well be thankful that we belong 
to the historic Church, especially if for us, through our fellowship with the 
Younger Churches, Church history has come to life.” 

Perhaps the most fascinating feature of the book is the comparison drawn 
between the earlier experience of the Church, and the experience of the 
“Younger Churches.” Striking parallels are drawn between emperor- 
worship in ancient Rome and in modern Japan, as it affected, and affects, 
the conscience of Christians, as well as between the disruptive forces of na- 
tionalism in the early Church and in our own day. By looking upon the 
whole history of the Church as the record of a vast, and unceasing, mis- 
sionary movement, the solutions offered by Gregory the Great for the 
problems of a missionary in England become relevant for the missionary in 
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China or in India. In many cases the missionary, whatever the formal 
doctrine of the Church held by his denomination, is forced by the conditions 
under which he is working, to retrace the steps of his predecessors of a 
thousand years ago. 

As Dr. Latourette suggests, there may be disagreement with the author 
on some points of interpretation. Moreover, the book is too short to do 
more than suggest certain fascinating lines of study. But as presenting a 
refreshingly new attitude toward the history of the Church, and as a practi- 
cal illustration of what ought to be meant by the “ecumenical mind,” it can 
be recommended without reserve. 

W. Lynpon SmItH 


CHOICE DEVOTIONAL WRITING 


ABUNDANT Livinc, by E. STANLEY JONES. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $1.00. 
PERSONALITIES OF THE Passion, by Lestiz D. WEATHERHEAD. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $1.50. 


T IS encouraging to find writers of deep spiritual insight coming forward 
to provide the devotional books that are needed so badly today. Stanley 
Jones and Leslie Weatherhead are names that mean much to the spiritually 
minded the world over because they are leaders as well as thinkers and 
writers, and the churches everywhere owe much to the inspiration they 
have brought. When, therefore, they speak, the churches of the English- 
speaking world listen. 

Stanley Jones’ new book, Abundant Living, follows a previous book of the 
same character entitled Victorious Living. It provides daily readings and 
meditations for fifty-two weeks of the year and for special occasions besides. 
One is impressed by its wealth of illustration. Personal experiences of un- 
usual range and variety, literature and history, are all drawn on to bring 
out and drive home the truth as he sees it, and they always bear directly on 
the subject in hand. Social as well as personal issues are brought before the 
reader. The practical problems of the spiritual life are faced fearlessly; the 
needs of body, mind and spirit are dealt with and sources of supply suggested. 

The book is not flawless: many will be cold to its plea for pacifism in an 
hour when the future of mankind depends on the nations assuming new 
responsibilities for world order and justice; but this is only a fly in the oint- 
ment. The book is worthy of the attention of Dr. Jones’ widening circle of 
readers. 

Leslie Weatherhead’s discussions of the Personalztzes of the Passion is timely. 
Some of the character analyses are excellent. One might mention particu- 
larly those of Mary, the mother of Jesus, of Barabbas and of Simon the 
Cyrenean. There are few preachers, if any, whose pulpit efforts would not 
be enriched by following this course in a series leading up to Easter. 
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Some of his interpretations of character seem a bit fanciful, as in the case 
of Cleopas and Joseph of Arimathea; but what preacher can present ancient 
truth to the modern world without drawing on his imagination? One can 
hardly say that his attempt to palliate the offense of Peter’s denials and to — 
whitewash Judas is successful. As one reads the latter he is reminded of a 
similar attempt in a ministerial association long ago, when, after the writer 
of the paper had argued for an hour to prove that Judas was mistaken but 
not traitorous in intent, Principal MacVicar quietly remarked: “It seems 
to me that all such attempts are wrecked on the rock of John 6:70: ‘Have 
not I chosen you Twelve and one of you is a devil?”? But, while one may 
question the writer’s exegesis here and there, he cannot escape the piercing 
home-thrusts of his applications. In chapters like that on Herod he does 
indeed “‘reprove, rebuke and exhort,” with all doctrine, and not too patient 
long-suffering. That our times need such strong and fearless preaching is 
only too obvious. 

GEORGE C. PIDGEON 


A REAL “BOOK FOR OUR TIME” 


A Co-oPERATIVE Economy, by Benson Y. Lanpis. Harper & Brothers, $2.00. 


EW years ago a high ranking co-operator in the United States told the 

present reviewer that the best writing on the co-operative movement 
being done at that time was by Benson Y. Landis. ‘This was about the time 
that Dr. Landis published a very complete account of the co-operative 
movement for the National Education Association. In his present book, A 
Co-operative Economy, Dr. Landis well sustains this reputation. 

Economic co-operation is the ultimate and absolute in business. A free 
people with access to education should turn to co-operation as naturally asa 
magnet turns to the North Pole. For a long time the United States seemed 
to be the exception to this rule, but in the last decade the American people 
are proving that this principle is universally true. 

Dr. Landis’ book gives the story of the co-operative achievements of the 
American people in recent times. But it does something more than that; it 
gives us a new interpretation and a new synthesis. All the movements mak- 
ing for a co-operative economy are presented in an integrated whole. 
Voluntary co-operation, both of the producer and consumer types, accord- 
ing to Dr. Landis, is only part of the democratic movement toward a co- 
operative democracy. Working along with all this voluntary effort is what 
he calls public or necessary co-operation. These are the various economic 
activities carried on by the state. Even taxation and regulation of mo- 
nopolistic business take on a new significance in the light of Dr. Landis’ 
exposition. In other words, the natural evolution of the state itself is working 
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out toward the establishment of a co-operative economy. Which element, 
voluntary or state, will be dominant in the future will be for the people 
themselves to say. 

Part Three, in which are discussed the relationships between the pro- 
fessional and old-line business groups, is particularly able. Professional 
people and their institutions have been closely tied to the vested interests in 
the past. They can no longer dodge the people’s economic movement as 
represented by co-operation. Dr. Landis suggests the remedy to them: 


And how can the professional people of today who wish to break through the crusts of 
tradition, best place the honor of their calling above the reach of their own weaknesses? By 
imposing new codes upon themselves through the creation of influential democratic economic 
organizations and agencies — voluntary and governmental — that is one answer. And it 
sums up the message of this book to the professions. 

Some of the chapters of this book are heavily freighted with statistics, but 
the co-operators of North America, who are now numbered in millions, will 
welcome this. They should be now past the baby stage where they need 
mere propaganda material. This book gives the real facts of the movement 
in the United States and clearly points the way for the future both in the 
national and international field. Co-operators are bound to realize that 
this is a real book for our time. The well selected bibliography at the end 
of the book and the suggestions for study groups give leaders a chance for 


further investigation of the evolution of our dynamic society. 
M. M. Coapy 


THE CHRISTIAN’S NEW MIND 


Tue MEANING OF REPENTANCE, by WILLIAM DouGLAs CHAMBERLAIN. The Westminster 
Press, $2.00. 
F, as has been suggested, the essential change at the Reformation was the 
substitution of evangelical repentance for sacramental penance, it is 
vital that the meaning of this repentance should be kept clear. ‘Too fre- 
quently it has been confused with remorse, which need have nothing evan- 
gelical about it; or men have emphasized in it only the element of godly 
sorrow for past sins. To correct this weakening of a strong word was the 
object of the Smyth Lectures, delivered at Columbia Theological Seminary 
in 1941 by Professor Chamberlain of Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. He 
re-examines the term so as to bring out its full significance as a complete 
change or renewal of the mind. Far from being exhausted in the exercise of 
godly sorrow, repentance includes the ideas of regeneration, enlightenment, 
and growth in grace. When Jesus said ‘“‘repent,”’ he called men to a radically 
new and often unwelcome outlook, a rethinking of their conceptions of God, 
of duty and of destiny. Only he has fully repented who has “‘the mind of 


Christ.” 
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Blaming translators, preachers, and especially Kierkegaard (as well as 
Romanists), for obscuring the greatness of the term, the author is unable to 
fix on any single translation that is adequate. He runs through the New 
Testament and the Fathers to show how the term should be understood, and 
how the teachings of Jesus indicate the path the new mind will follow. He 
protests against some Christian practices, including that hardy perennial, 
the duplication of churches in small places, as showing no evidence of this 
mind; and has some wise though nowhere startlingly fresh things to say 
about true prayer, “alien baptism,” ‘‘sacramentarianism’’ and arrested 
spiritual development. As is perhaps inevitable, the weakest part of the 
book is that dealing with how repentance is produced; but this is the part 
least capable of literary treatment, even though it is the most vital and 
“evangelical” part. A strong warning about ‘“‘thinking away” saves the 
book from any suspicion that it is set to weaken the evangelical element in, 
and basis for, repentance. 

One may doubt the propriety of describing Jesus as the author of “‘the 
faith” (p. 60), by an author so emphatically pleading for accuracy, and 
might wish that on page 68 he had not left himself open to the charge of 
saying that the Athenians of Acts 17 were idol-worshippers. One may feel 
that he has left off, in the last lecture, just where the going becomes hardest. 
But, for the students to whom the words were spoken and for busy ministers 
who will be their chief readers, these pages should prove of definite help, 
especially in preaching to people who lack, and will continue to lack, the 
old-fashioned “conviction of sin.”” Such people can be challenged and 
helped by the conception of a complete change of mind, and should be able 
to see the evangelical basis for it. 


G. P. GILMOUR 


BEGINNING AT JERUSALEM 


Missionary EpucaTIon in Your Cuurcu, by Nevin C. Harner and Davi D. BAKER. 
Misstonary Education Movement, $1.00, paper $.75. 


pike churchmen closely identified with the missionary education move- 
ment have recently written a book designed to interpret to thoughtful 
Christians its purposes and program in the local parish. Their concept of 
religious education is inclusive: “The truth of the matter is that missions 
is merely a particular expression of brotherhood under a Father God.” 
The writers therefore resist the idea of missionary education being isolated 
from the total program of Christian education. Rightly, as I believe, they 
place missionary education at the center of the church’s program. 
According to the authors’ analysis, the world is essentially a sorry neigh- 
borhood filled with chaos and hatred. “Brotherhood within the neighbor- 
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hood of the world can never come until there is brotherhood within our own 
little neighborhoods and within our hearts.” With great clarity of vision the 
writers stress one of the sorest spots in community life — that of discrimina- 
tion against Negroes — and throughout the book they suggest ways in 
which church people can use their influence to break down prejudice and 
do away with discrimination against minority groups. It is interesting in 
this connection to note that the writers do not, however, relate discrimi- 
natory practices toward minorities within the local community to fascism 
on a world-wide scale nor do they relate the suggested means of resisting 
anti-racism locally with the war of the United Nations against world-wide 
aggression. I believe that their analysis would be strengthened if the nature 
of fascism were more adequately reckoned with. 

Missionary education as seen through this book accents the appreciation 
of different cultures, the respect for other religious faiths and an unswerving 
belief in the possibility of realizing brotherhood on a world-wide scale. In 
emphasizing the last point, I wish that the authors had discussed some of the 
political and economic implications underlying their concept of world 
brotherhood. Churchmen in local groups are raising such questions as the 
following: How is order to be maintained after the war has ceased? Where 
is power to be located? Are the United Nations the best agency to invest 
with power? Questions of this nature in the field of international relations 
deserve special attention from missionary leaders. 

The book devotes much of its space to showing how missionary interest 
can be built into the program of Christian education and into the structure 
of the church’s life. A variety of techniques for making missionary education 
dynamic are described but emphasis is always placed on those methods 
which may yield lasting results in building in the local church a Christian 
fellowship which has an outreach to all parts of the world. 

This book is admirable from the standpoint of study and discussion. The 
argument is closely knit. The issues stand out clearly and the statements of 
the problems by the authors has the great advantage of raising many ques- 
tions for further consideration. 

Marcaret E. ForsyTH 


PACIFISM’S RECENT ORIGINS 


Tue Historic CuHurcH AND Mopern PacirisM, by UMpHREY LEE. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, $2.00. 
OW that pacifism has become an article of the creed for many Chris- 
tians it becomes necessary to examine its Biblical and historical basis 
as scrupulously as we examine any other belief. This examination has been 
conducted by Dr. Lee with conspicuous success. 
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In examining the attitude of Jesus to war Dr. Lee has formulated his 
study as an answer to G. H. C. Macgregor and C. J. Cadoux, two New 
Testament scholars who have adopted a strongly pacifist position. He 
shows that they have been guilty of wresting passages from their contexts 
and forcing strange interpretations on those passages. Dr. Lee’s own con- 
clusion is that “Jesus left no pronouncement on the question” of pacifism. 

It would be a bold man who would find pacifism in St. Paul with his 
emphatic support of the Roman power, and his admonition to pay tribute 
as well as custom, fear and honor. Tribute was to be paid to the Roman 
power because that power maintained order; to do so it used force. This in 
spite of the fact that Christians are to overcome evil with good. 

The post-Apostolic writings up to 170 A.D. do not add greatly to our 
knowledge of the issue. Justin emphasizes the peacefulness of Christians but 
does not condemn a military life, for he does not even refer to it. After 
Justin there are references to soldiers in the army but Tertullian is the first 
to deny their right to be there. In the next century there were some pacifists 
but they seem to have been exceptional. They were consistent enough to 
refuse public office as well. 

In the following centuries, when the Church passed from persecution to 
the guardianship of the Empire there were difficult questions to answer; 
but on the whole the Church accepted its full share of responsibility, civil 
and military. It shrank from blood, but did not excommunicate the soldier. 
Following Augustine it felt ‘‘that Christians cannot surrender the agencies 
of society to the pagans.’ The only consistent pacifist of the Middle Ages 
was St. Francis, who abjured the world completely with all its works — 
money, politics and war alike. 

The Reformers were true sons of the Middle Ages. They lived in the world 
and accepted their share of its responsibilities, which, rightly or wrongly, 
included war. It was the sects and the smaller groups like the Mennonites 
and Quakers which professed pacifism, though less consistently than St. 
Francis. 

Modern pacifism, according to Dr. Lee, grew out of the Social Gospel of 
the nineteenth century, even though pacifism had little conscious place in 
it. But it fostered the spirit that produced pacifism after the Great War had 
failed to bring in the millennium. The great leaders of Protestantism had 
supported a war to end war. When war failed of its purpose those same 
leaders turned strongly and emotionally against it. Then they began to seek 
a Biblical basis for their new faith, and would now impose on the world a 
rejection of war in much the same way that the Puritan would have imposed 
a denial of pleasure. 

Dr. Lee has overlooked one of the factors which has strengthened the 
pacifist position in the public mind. That is the evidence of double dealing 
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on the part of finance and armament firms in democratic countries in 
helping Germany to rearm. Apart from that omission, which is not vital 
to the argument, Dr. Lee’s review of the whole case is carefully balanced 
and excellently documented. 

R. KENNETH NAYLOR 


PRAYERS AND ABOUT PRAYER 


A CHAIN OF PRAYER ACROSS THE AGES: Forty CENTURIES OF PRAYER, compiled and arranged 
by SELENA FiTzHERBERT Fox. Sixth edition. E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., $2.00. 

PRAYERS FOR PRIVATE Devotions IN WaAR-TimE, edited and in part written by DEAN WILLARD 
L. Sperry. Harper & Brothers, paper $.75, bd. $1.00. 

Tue Root AnD FLowER oF PRAYER, by ROGER Hazetton. The Macmillan Company, $1.75. 


HE demand for a new issue of A Chain of Prayer Across the Ages, first 

published in 1913, attests its value and usefulness. It includes over 
twelve hundred prayers arranged topically, irrespective of chronology, but 
is supplemented by a full index of authors, sources, and dates. The selection 
is genuinely catholic; it makes large use of the prayers of the undivided 
Church, but in bulk it is chiefly British and Anglican. With the rarest ex- 
ceptions, recent prayers have not been included. While even the most 
voluminous collection of prayers could not exhaust the variety of religious 
experience, a more carefully sifted selection might be more serviceable, 
especially if form and literary merit were more strictly regarded. 

Exactly what the larger collection lacks is supplied by Dean Sperry’s little 
book. It is rigidly selective. Its prayers as a whole are marked by distin- 
guished diction, economy of language, discipline and close coherence of 
thought. They are the antithesis of the wandering-of-mind type of prayer 
which follows the meanderings of the religious stream of consciousness. 
Though presented as private prayers, the prayers of the Sperry collection 
are largely derived from corporate worship; hence they are strongly sat- 
urated with the liturgical tradition — yet are often surprisingly modern in 
thought and theme. Though set forth for use in war-time, they are not war 
prayers but universal. In briefest compass they traverse the widest ranges of 
the human spirit looking to God under the pervasive shadow of war. 

Under the ample and intriguing title, The Root and Flower of Prayer, Dean 
Hazelton’s book ranges far fields. It purports to focus upon public prayer 
and specifically on the “long” pastoral prayer, in view of the unique and 
cumulative part which it plays in traditional Protestant worship (p. 11). 
But in order to compass his subject the author finds it necessary to consider 
much else: the basic realities of the motive and object of prayer; the literary 
forms of spoken prayer; its materials; its composition; the derivation of its 
themes and order from the cycle of the Christian year, as well as its roots in 
the current pastoral experience of the minister and in the public vicissitudes 
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of the nation. The book ends with a group of illustrative prayers of the 
author’s own composition. 

Treating the composition of public prayers as an art, with canons of 
literary as well as of spiritual excellence, the author pronounces the Ameri- 
can pastoral prayer generally bad. But his attempts to show how to improve 
it — in a book of such wide scope and brief compass — appear to the pres- 
ent reviewer to have rather lost their sense of direction. The treatment in 
Chapter VI of the themes, moods and movements of public prayer is most 
stimulating. But when the author speaks as though the pastoral prayer 
should epitomize the entire movement of the service of public worship — 
in three minutes (p. 116) — is he not putting upon it what no three minutes 
is capable of bearing? What part do the other phases of public worship play? 
It seems to the reviewer that the author has confused the total movement of 
the worship service with the much more limited movement of the pastoral 
prayer, and that he never gets around to discriminating clearly the role of 
this prayer within the total service. 

Moreover, he always takes the long prayer for granted as he finds it. Is it 
not possible to question whether a series of acts of worship, each more 
definitely focused to a unified mood and thought, and including prayers in 
which the people actively participate, might not constitute a more effective 
vehicle of worship than is furnished by the long prayer delivered by the 
minister alone, even in an equal space of time? 

The illustrative prayers of Chapter [X chiefly voice moods of human 
aspiration. St. Chrysostom would think that they were lacking in adoration. 
It has been hard for the reviewer to trace in most of them that “circular 
movement” or the subordinate movements which the author on page 87 
claims that they follow. One suspects that the author after all is more in- 
fluenced by the individualistic than by the corporate tradition in worship. 

HARLAN Pau Douctass 


THE SEARCH FOR SOULS 
WuerE ARE THE PEOPLE? by Sney W. PowELt. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $1.75. 


ce 


HERE are the people?” This question is pressed upon the 
minds of pastors, preachers, and churchmen everywhere by the 
small congregations present at many services of worship, irregular church 
attendance, the large numbers of young people who disappear from Sunday 
schools, the lapsed members of the Churches, and the multitudes of the 
“unchurched” in every community. 

§ Most people are not anti-religious: they pay some lip-service to religion 
and there are signs that many of them have a personal anxiety regarding it. 
They have little religious knowledge, they lack a vital faith, they make no 
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personal commitment, and they are utterly indifferent towards organized 
religion. Census figures regarding the religions of the population show a 
wide disparity between the numbers of those who profess to be affiliated 
with the churches and the numbers of members and adherents reported by 
the churches themselves. 

Undoubtedly such a situation is a challenge to the churches. What should 
we do about it? 

The root of the trouble lies far below the level of methods and techniques. 
Nevertheless these are important, and this book has a vital part of the 
answer. It urges constant, aggressive, and well-organized efforts of pastoral 
oversight, visiting, and personal work by ministers and church members, 
and offers a wealth of advice about such work. We must go to the people 
where they are, and Christians must work where they are. We must develop 
more efficient methods of shepherding, and we must enlist every member 
in person-to-person witness. This is chiefly a book of methods in such 
pastoral visitation, and personal evangelism. It is filled with effective 
illustrations drawn from experience. The pastor who needs a tonic to stimu- 
late his pastoral and evangelistic zeal and activity, or who seeks suggestions 
for himself and his workers on “‘how to win friends and influence people” for 
Christ and the church, may well read this book. 

W. J. GALLAGHER 


“DEVILS ALSO BELIEVE” 
THE ScREWTAPE LetTTERS, by C. S. Lewis. The Macmillan Company, $1.50. 


2 HERE are two equal and opposite errors into which our race can fall 

about the devils. One is to disbelieve in their existence. The other is to 
believe, and to feel an excessive and unhealthy interest in them. They them- 
selves are equally pleased by both errors. . . .”” Thus our author, a Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, prefaces a collection of letters to a young 
devil on earth from his uncle in hell; and he has “‘no intention of explaining” 
how this correspondence fell into his hands. 

Screwtape, the uncle, feels that the Training College for Tempters has 
degenerated since his day, and supplements its instructions with advice on 
the day-by-day tasks of the tempter in the life of the “patient”? to whom he 
is assigned. The “‘patient” is a young Englishman, a sample human being 
who lives with his mother, works in an office, joins a Christian church, has 
sophisticated friends, is forced by the war to decide for patriotism or pac- 
ifism, falls in love, and dies in an air raid at the post of duty. To the out- 
ward view it is a very ordinary life; yet behind the scenes, it is an arena in 
which the Father of Lies and his servants wage their desperate, ceaseless 
war against “the Enemy” (God). To suck in and drag down this, the little 
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individual soul, dissolving its integrity into their own vast sea of torment, is 
their absorbing aim — an aim on which Screwtape concentrates with a 
single-mindedness curiously reminiscent of spiritual advisers with opposite 
aims in the Enemy’s camp. Though they detest humans as “hybrids” which 
the Enemy lowered himself to create and even to incarnate himself in — an 
offensive lapse from the dignity of pure spirituality which the demons 
preserve intact! — they are as ardently preoccupied with these beings 
individually as is the Enemy himself. 

Why is it that this book, written from the Devil’s standpoint, is such a 
cogent restatement of the faith that leading preachers quote it in their 
sermons? It seems that in this restoration of awareness of the infernal powers 
which modern religion had almost educated out of existence, the nature and 
reality of God is startlingly illumined by contrast. The devils, with their 
immediate and unclouded spiritual perception, are baffled and tormented 
by the phenomenon which to them can never become a dull or dubious 
platitude — God’s love for man. “The Enemy,” unlike the God of theologi- 
cal books and pious sermonizing, is so evidently and objectively real! 

There is no space to illustrate, as one would like to do, the humor and 
homeliness and common sense which are as conspicuous in this book as are 
brilliant metaphysics and clarity of statement of Christian truth. It is to be 
recommended both for those whose thinking is confused by plausible 
secularisms and for those whose religion has faded out into religiosity. 

_ Erminre Huntress 


OTHER REVIEWS 


HERITAGE AND Destiny, by JoHn A. Mackay. The Macmillan Company, $1.50. 


\e THIS well-documented little book, characterized by devout eloquence 
and apt illustrations, the President of Princeton Theological Seminary 
has sought to establish a Christian orientation for our times, by looking 
backward. Noting that all modern totalitarianisms get their power not from 
clarity of ideas but from a sense of destiny based on some special interpreta- 
tion of their heritage, he exhorts to like retrospection, which shall recall 
the acts of God in history by which the Hebrew-Christian outlook on life 
was created and from which the peculiar religious tradition of the United 
States was derived. 


Coercion or States: IN FeperAt Untons, by Harrop FREEMAN and THEODORE PAULLIN. 
The Pacifist Research Bureau, $.25. 

“ RESEARCH” by an agency which confesses its presuppositions is 

a term more nearly justified than ‘“‘research”’ by an agency which 

has presuppositions but which conceals them, perhaps even from itself. In 

the present case the agency is pacifist. Its research amounts merely to the 
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use of competent scholarship in dealing with secondary sources. If it had 
been more completely candid, it would have pointed out that it is com- 
mitted to the Charles and Mary Beard interpretation of American history 
and to the “‘modern” view of the Civil War as a ean. equally reputable and 
more conservative authorities. 

The booklet reviews the role of a as against the use of passive 
means of securing cohesion, in the federal experiments of the United States, 
. the British Commonwealth of Nations, South Africa, Canada, Australia, 

Brazil, and — with some question as to whether it should be included — 
Germany. Its strength lies in its insistence on deep-lying and long-lasting 
social forces of integration. The pervasive might of these forces is obviously 
the deepest secret of any national unity. With respect to all other and 
especially short-term forces the argument is weak, particularly in its un- 
willingness to admit that any kind or degree of good can ever be wrought 
through war. The opinion of the writers to the contrary notwithstanding, it 
is possible that one reason we have had no second Civil War, and are not 
likely to have, is that we had a first one. 

The purpose of the writers is to condemn plans for world peace which 
assume some sort of federal union of states using an army to enforce its 
decisions. This position necessarily follows from the opinion that no army 
should ever be used under any circumstances. The attempt to employ 
military sanctions against recalcitrant members of a federation would in- 
deed be highly perilous. Whoever points this out does good service to the 
cause of peace. But this is scarcely the same as ruling out an international 
police on a priori grounds. The desirability of using such a force might 
certainly depend in part on what the federating units agreed to when they 
entered the union. 

The authors ring their changes on the technical distinction between 
coercing individuals (police power) and coercing states (war). It is true 
that the fathers of the American constitution made much of this distinction. 
That they believed it was in line with their individualistic and nationalistic 
philosophy; but the political conclusions which they drew from it were 
actually rationalizations for compromises necessary to get reluctant colonies 
into the federal union. It took civil war to put a proper evaluation on the 
resulting unrealistic promises of states rights. 

Similar compromises would doubtless be necessary to secure the “volun- 
tary” participation of pseudo-states or conquered nations in a peace plan. 
Whether it is better to give them unredeemable pledges or to provide means 
of “coercing” them, will constitute a crucial problem for practical politics 
in the shaping of the post-war world. Despite the argument of the book, 


many will regard this as still an open question. 
H. P. D. 
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PREACHING FROM THE Propuets, by Kyte M. Yates. Harper & Brothers, $2.00. 


ROFESSOR KYLE’S object is to provide homiletic material from the 
Bas Testament prophets. Each prophet is presented from the standpoint 
of the preaching values of his work. The treatment uniformly follows the 
same pattern: (1) a brief historical introduction, (2) a miniature character 
sketch of the prophet in question, (3) an analysis (in the case of the literary 
prophets) of his book from the standpoint of form and content, and (4) the 
drawing out of specific preaching values. The unequal length and dis- 
crepant religious values of the books involve problems of proportion for 
which Dr. Kyle’s solutions are not always clear. Hosea is the obvious fa- 
vorite, getting a half more space than all the Isaiahs. Interesting features, 
in the case of the more important books, are the inclusion of brief quota- 
tions of appraisal from numerous authorities and the selection of “great 
texts’? to each of which is attached a brief commentary. Finally comes a 
listing of ‘‘practical lessons” worthy of sermonic emphasis. 

The book is refreshingly free from dogmatism. Direct religious values are 
sought. “‘I have tried” the author says, “‘to steer clear of critical questions 
and problems.” The religious value of the Isaiah material is all the same 
whether it had one or three authors. 

It must be concluded that Dr. Kyle does not assume readers of high 
originality or in position to consult numerous authorities on their own ac- 
count. One would hardly like to suggest that a sermon on any prophet 
should depend wholly upon the Biblical text and the materials of this one 
book. It ought, nevertheless, to be widely helpful to ministers, and many a 
Sunday School teacher or lay person called upon to comment on the proph- 
ets might get much of the necessary guidance from this source. 


THE Five Booxs or Mosss, by Oswatp T. ALLts. Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Com- 
pany, $3.00. 
sper object of this book is to defend the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch. Without asking acceptance of Ussher’s chronology or the belief 
that Moses wrote the story of his own burial, the author concludes that “the 
Pentateuch is not a late, anonymous and untrustworthy composite but is 
correctly described as “The Five Books of Moses,’ the Man of God” (p. 254). 
The findings of the Higher Criticism and of historical reconstruction which 
deny this, are “rationalistically controlled”? and are really determined by 
the critics’ negative attitude toward the supernatural (p. 227). But from the 
author’s standpoint the issue is still more basic: “If we believe Moses, we 
will believe Christ, and, if we do not believe Moses, we will not believe 
Christ” (p. 246). 
Such being the author’s position, he naturally writes with considerable 
heat, attacking vigorously the neo-supernaturalistic position represented 
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by Karl Barth for its acceptance of the results of Biblical criticism (p. 247), 
as well as all “naturalistic” and “evolutionary” views. In spite of having 
logically settled the matter in advance on theological grounds, the author, 
a competent Old Testament student, has written an often acute and gen- 
erally scholarly book. His great pleasure is found in showing up the in- 
consistencies in detail of the critics — as though they were not forever doing 
this for one another without finding any necessity in it for abandoning their 
_basic viewpoint. His own admissions seem to require something of a modifi- 
cation of his thesis. He finds a certain trouble in the genealogies of Genesis, 
and is at pains to explain (p. 263) that Methuselah probably did not swim 
about for the better part of a year before being drowned in the Flood, as 
(according to some calculations) he must have done in order to round out 
his 969 years. 

The greatest difficulty of all, namely the failure of Israel throughout the 
period of the Monarchy to behave as though it had any knowledge of the 
**Mosaic”’ system, is met by the author by the theory of reversion. Israel 
had had the full revelation of the five books from the hand of Moses, but had 
apostatized and forgotten. The traditional view of the Pentateuch repre- 
sents the actual course of history, and the reconstructions of literary and 
historical scholarship are entirely fallacious. 

The argument is likely to impress chiefly those who hold the author’s 
theological presuppositions and have drawn the same uncompromising 
conclusions from them. 


Cares Pécuy: Basic VERITIES: PRosE AND Poetry. Rendered into English by ANN and 
Jutian GREEN. Pantheon Books, Inc., $2.75. 


HIS translation of selections of the poetry and prose of Charles Péguy 

(with French text set in parallel columns) is the first convincing in- 
troduction to the English-speaking world of a Frenchman of unique literary 
power and moral force, who died in 1914 leading a charge at the first Battle 
of the Marne. His works, thus newly unlocked, promise to become some- 
thing of the vogue. His poignant ‘Passion of our Lady” was put on the air 
by an American national broadcasting chain at Easter, 1943. But the book 
means more than that Péguy has come back with the tide as we are asking 
for a fresh symbol of the imperishable qualities of the French mind and 
culture. The present volume will go far toward convincing many that we 
are discovering a really great “natural,” to have missed whom would be 
something like failing to observe a new planet. 

As for the representative character of the selections, one must trust the 
editors. They lead one to suspect that there is a basic need in Péguy’s case 
to distinguish between essence and accidents. Fundamentally he was a 
peasant, obsessed by the miseries of the poor and little inclined, as he said, 
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to take time off to drink to the latest success of the Social Revolution. ‘The 
accident of environment made him a political Socialist and a brawler of the 
boulevards. Inherently mystical, the circumstances of his age and the 
futilities of organized religion kept him a freethinker through most of his 
active years. His career was tempestuous and often apparently without 
direction. His Cahiers, edited from 1900 on, were more successful in dis- 
covering other promising writers than in establishing Péguy’s own reputa- 
tion. His repeated themes were contemporary politics, letters and philosophy, 
mingled with a nostalgic quest for absolute truth. His flaming love of 
France led to a repeated working over of the Joan of Arc legend — and the 
myth finally flowered into reality. Commentators make a mystery of Péguy’s 
“conversion”? to admitted Catholicism, but on the indication of his writings 
his heart was always near to the Catholic piety, and the lifelong preoccupa- 
tion with the St. Joan theme turned in time into a faith personally possessed. 

The prose selections of the present volume are chiefly fragments marked 
by an oracular style. They show the range and vigor of Péguy’s concern 
with life. The poems are chiefly soliloquies of God, homely thoughts put in 
the mouth of a sort of patriarch whose village has gotten rather out of hand 
morally — France and the world being simply a larger Domremy. In ‘‘God 
and France,” God begins: 

: : ; i - : : : When there are no more Frenchmen, 
Well, there are things that I do, and nobody will be there to understand them. 

In the same poem God sums up: 


Such are our Frenchmen, says God. They are not without their faults. Far from it. You 
might even say they have a great many faults. 

They have more faults than other people. 

But with all their faults I love them still more than I do all the others who, supposedly, have 
fewer faults. 

I love them as they are. . : : ; 6 ‘ é : : é . 5 


In short, they please me. And that is all there is about it. 


“Innocence and Experience” ends with a quaint touch of divine whimsy 
not without deep theological implications. 


I have seen the greatest saints, says God. But I tell you 
I have et seen anything so funny and I therefore know of nothing so beautiful in the 
wor. 

As that child going to sleep while he says his prayers 

(As that little creature going to sleep in all confidence) 

And getting his Our Father mixed up with his Hail, Mary. 

Nothing is so beautiful and it is even one point 

On which the Blessed Virgin agrees with me — 

And I can even say it is the only point on which we agree. 
Because as a rule we disagree, 

She being for mercy, 

Whereas I, of course, have to be for justice. 


Hiv PeD: 
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Soca, Work YEAR Boox 1943: A DescripTION OF OrGANIZED ACTIVITIES IN SOCIAL 
Work AND IN RELATED FiELps, edited by Russett H. Kurtz. Seventh issue. The Russell 
Sage Foundation, $3.25. 


HE current issue of this well-known summary of social work traverses, 

for the United States, the vast field into which the original simple chari- 
ties of the Christian church have proliferated in modern society. The con- 
tinued significance of the church in this field is, however, suggested by the 
inclusion in the Advisory Committee responsible for the volume of two 
secretaries of the Federal Council of Churches. Social work under the 
specific Protestant label is summarized by Dr. F. Ernest Johnson. Similar 
articles by experts, on more than fifty departments of social work into which 
the field has now been technically divided, make up more than two thirds 
of the volume. The last two hundred pages consist of a comprehension 
directory of social agencies, public and private, and an elaborate index with 
cross references — very necessary to enable the reader to find his way about 
in an increasingly complicated realm. 

No other book brings together an equal amount of up-to-date informa- 
tion as to American social work or is so important for the education and 
reorientation either of the general reader or of the expert in any particular 
social field. In the sections on Conferences and Councils of Social Work the 
churches will find many parallels to the problems of their own agencies of 
interchurch co-operation. ‘The most massive change in the general scene is 
that created by the extraordinary growth of federal agencies of social work 
_ and their outreach into the fields of state and voluntary agencies. The 
article on post-war social planning raises some of the problems growing out 
of this change of balance and suggests the revolutionary uncertainties which 
beset social work development in the post-war world. 


RELIGION, SCIENCE, AND SOCIETY IN THE MopEeRN Wor Lp, by ALEXANDER D. Linpsay. 
Yale University Press, $1.50. 
EARING in every paragraph the marks of erudition, yet expressed in 
remarkably clear-cut and powerful English, the latest Terry Lectures, 
delivered at Yale University by the Master of Balliol College, Oxford, add a 
slender but significant volume to the already weighty series. The theme of 
the book is freedom as related to religion, to science, and to society. A dy- 
namic ideal of perfection, Dr. Lindsay says, in contrast with the reproduc- 
tion of a perfect static pattern, was rediscovered by the Puritans of the Left, 
typified in the new world by the New England pioneers. The expectation 
that “new light would break forth from the Word of God” is paralleled by 
the concept of going perpetually forward with discovery which is the true 
genius of science, properly “an adventurous, creative, and imaginative 
activity” rather than “determined, automatic, uncreative’”’ as it has some- 
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times appeared to be in the case of the physical sciences. Science and re- 
ligion thus started out like two good fairies who had to go their separate 
ways depending for their good fortune on each keeping the other in her 
heart. But the merely parallel exercise of freedom on the part of the two is 
made impossible by the revolutionary changes of the modern world. Both 
religion and science have taken for granted a community of spirit through- 
out the world, surviving from medieval Christendom. This common bond 
has been dissolved by modernity and its survival is threatened by totali- 
tarianism. “The great adventure is at an end unless we can re-create the 
conditions which first made it possible, can heal the divisions in our indus- 
trial society, break down the walls of misunderstanding which divide us, and 
regain that unity of spirit which makes freedom possible” (p. 59). 

But the conditions of freedom cannot be recovered by retirement from 
a world of conflicting powers. ‘‘We shall have to use power to make our- 
selves free.’ This implies an increased functioning on the part of the state in 
behalf of freedom. Yet the state is not to dominate society; that, says Dr. 
Lindsay, is fundamental. ‘“The previous values of the community must be 
free.”’ Religion, then — and here the writer glows with really evangelical 
fervor — must release the free work of Grace to achieve the real spirit of 
democratic common life, for which Law, with force behind it, can only 
provide the framework. 


THE SeEconD GREAT AWAKENING IN CONNECTICUT, by CHARLES Roy KELLER. Yale Univer- 
sity Press, $3.00. 


NATHANIEL WILLIAM TayLor, 1786-1858, A ConTINENTAL LIBERAL, by SipNEY EARL 
Meap. University of Chicago Press, $2.50. 


HE story of how religion in America found its second wind, both 

ideologically and institutionally, after the slump succeeding the Revo- 
lutionary War; how the established colonial churches took disestablish- 
ment in their stride and mustered amazing strength for the religious con- 
quest of the continent in step with the young nation, is of perennial and 
momentous interest. 

Obviously the big story breaks down into a series of small stories, one of 
which is explored from two different standpoints in the books under 
review. Connecticut was one of the dynamic centers of religious recovery, 
and the second major wave of revivalism, though more sporadic than the 
first Great Awakening, was the more significant as a phase of that release 
of energies which established the activist character of American religion 
which it has maintained ever since. 

Nathaniel William Taylor was an important link, though by no means a 
masterful one, between the Calvinism of Edwards and that modern liber- 
alism which has hitherto been the counterpart of the activist faith. The 
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period treated in a limited context is highly important. Both books do a 
workmanlike job in the assembling and organization of source materials. 
The details of both require the criticism of specialists in their field. 


DiscIpLinE FoR Democracy, by T. V. Smiru. University of North Carolina Press, $2.00. 


N THE 1942 Weil Lectures, delivered at the University of North Caro- 
lina, the always stimulating professor of philosophy and practitioner of 
politics, T. V. Smith of the University of Chicago, discourses on truth, 
beauty and goodness. The first two topics are briefly but brilliantly treated. 
But chief interest attaches to the highly original interpretation of politics 
as the art of compromise and at the same time the peculiar “discipline 
of goodness” — a theme which Professor Smith has frequently treated in 
his longer works. Conscience takes its usual drubbing at Professor Smith’s 
hands as ordinarily a disguised bid for power, and the working morals of 
politics are amply documented by earlier and more recent American 
examples. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
THE RELIGIONS OF THE CANADIAN POPULATION 


N ITS decennial Census, the United States has long asked its citizens, 
“What is your nativity?” ‘“‘What is your age?” and so forth. Latterly 
it has added, “How much rent are you paying?” and “What is your in- 
come?” But it has never presumed to ask, ‘“‘What is your religion?” 
Canada, however, with most of the leading European nations, asks as a 
matter of course about the religious affiliation of its people. All but a 
negligible number (less than two-tenths of one per cent) have replied by 
classifying themselves religiously. They record a sense of belonging to this 
or that religious group. About three-tenths of one per cent belong to 
faiths other than Christianity and Judaism. The Jews constitute about one 
and five-tenths per cent of the population. These figures are derived from 
the Eighth Census of Canada, 1941. 
The distribution of Canadian population according to religion for 1941 
as compared with 1931, is summarized in the accompanying table: 


RELIGIONS OF THE CANADIAN POPULATION 
Eight Provinces — 1931 and 1941 


Denomination 1931 1941 Denomination 1931 1941 
(Adventist mamieniieriee 16,026 18,449|| International Bible Stu- 
INANE, 5 ao onedoaas 1,635,615] 1,751,188]| demts............. 13,552 6,994 
Baptistarreesce ceri 443,341 483,592|| JOWISD--. 2... 2.8. oe 155,614 168,367 
Brethrenvand United) en |) een || tenance seen cesa oo eee snes 

Brethren.......... 15,119 15 222|| ee ie ES 1 oe 

Sener oles TATE 8 g6g|| “No Religion”....... 21,071 19,126 

ee ashe 39,871 37> Pentecostal a eeseenerine 26,301 57,646 
SE C.hristian awl ate 11,527 8,515 


Presbytertan\yaerierera 870,728 829,147 


Church of Christ, Dis- se brotestan tae 23,296 10,756 


ciples stray Percy 15,811 21,223/| Roman Catholic..... 4,285,388] 4,986,552 
Christian Science... .. 18,436 20,222)| Salvation Army...... 30,716 33,548 
Evangelical Association 22,213 37,002] United Church of Can- 


Greek Orthodox..... 102,389 ¥30;020)||Mnmmrada aren nae ire 2,017,375) 2,204,875 


Other Sects (1931) 91,420, (1941) 101,758. 


(Eighth Census of Canada, 1941. Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


The Canadian population grew approximately ten and five-tenths per 
cent during the decade 1931-41. Relatively more Canadians were able 
and willing to classify themselves religiously in 1941 than were ten years 
earlier — the number replying merely under the general designation 
“Christian” and “Protestant” having been sharply reduced. 
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Of the non-Protestant groups, the Roman Catholic growth of over 
sixteen per cent considerably outstripped population. Jewish growth 
(eight and two-tenths per cent) was slower than population growth, while 
_ the ranks of the Eastern Orthodox were increased by thirty-five per cent. 

The more irregular groups of generally Protestant antecedents showed 
exceedingly varied trends. The International Bible Students, for example, 
declined by approximately one half. Christian Scientists did not keep up 
with population. Mormon growth, fourteen and eight-tenths per cent, 
considerably exceeded that of population. But the Pentecostal group 
registered the unprecedented growth of one hundred and twenty per cent. 
These irregular groups taken together show gains well in advance of the 
increase of population. 

In striking contrast with the more irregular groups, the larger and 
better established Protestant denominations showed smaller rates of growth 
than population. The approximate rates are as follows: 


Denomination Per Cent 
Pres by terian simemte. serine tat ct teracmn ios trees 6 an ots fiscal: 5.0 loss 
Ieuitherans eerie its nee cy. cee ea es 3 ave ate 1.7 gain 
IDFR Os Schoo pa 0 Ho cle 6 Gd Ce ree OI A icine Gud, 
PATIO LUCA TAS mee yee eter begs kee aA oar yevs. uabeveney 9 asec Osh wea 
Baptists Mere vm te ceneicis cyctteks site tasks Pats oe aleNe orale Gon 
Wnitede@hurchroiCanadannna-r ant stern seen Gyo} 
Mennonites Weim tes ee Gr teil, ie aise cheers hola sighe css DB A 
Evang clicalu Asso Clatl Ol mn r at mete eral G.@ ~ 


While associated in some of the co-operative enterprises of Canadian 
Protestantism, the Evangelical Association probably reflects a more emo- 
tional type of religion than the average. Its accelerated growth tends to 
show that Canadian religion is moving somewhat toward the more un- 
conventional forms of expression. 

Any statement of the rates of growth of specific denominations, either 
according to Provinces or according to the size and character of the com- 
munities involved, would require more detailed analysis and more space 
than is at present available. It may be briefly noted, however, that while, 
as is universally known, the Roman Catholic Church dominates Quebec 
(with eighty-seven per cent of the total population in its ranks), Catholic 
population equals only half the total in New Brunswick, a third in Nova 
Scotia, nearly a fourth in Ontario, and slightly more than one fourth in 
the three prairie and mountain Provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta taken together; but only one-seventh in British Columbia. Its 
gains are widely diffused throughout Eastern Canada, but Catholic growth 
is less rapid than that of population in some of the Western Provinces. 

The Eastern Orthodox strength is largely massed in the prairie Provinces. 
The Lutherans are relatively strong in Saskatchewan and Alberta, and the 
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Mennonites in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Of the irregular groups, the 
Mormons are very largely concentrated in Alberta, which is the northern 
extension of the American Mormon Empire. The Pentecostal following 
shows a certain affinity for the more urban Provinces. 

Of the better established Protestant denominations, Baptist strength is 
relatively greater in the maritime Provinces while the others are more 
widely distributed. . 

All of the above statements, it is to be remembered, are based upon the 
religious self-classification of the Canadian people. The story which they 
tell is generally reflected in denominational statistics, but on a very much 
diminished scale. Substantially three times as many people identify them- 
selves with the Baptist churches and the United Church of Canada as these 
churches report in their statistical yearbooks. There are three and a half 
times as many self-designated Anglicans as recognized Anglican communi- 
cants, and four times as many Presbyterians as the Presbyterian Church has 
record of. All this means that for Canada, as for the United States, the 
Christian tradition is all but universally acknowledged in some historical 
sense. Almost everybody everywhere is willing to attach to himself some 
sort of a religious label. This puts these far-from-Christian countries worlds 
away from those in which adherents to the Christian tradition are few, to 
say nothing of nations which have adopted a definitely anti-Christian offi- 
cial policy. With all this self-identification of the population with Christi- 
anity working on the churches’ side, they should be able to do a better job 
of mobilization of Christian forces than they are doing. What is lacking is 
not a vague assent to Christianity, but rather Christian commitment and 
a responsible adherence to the Christian cause. But who can doubt that 
among the millions of self-recognized but unrecorded “Christians” there 
are multitudes of sheep wanting shepherding? To seek these out would 
appear to be the obvious first duty of the Church. 

The willingness of the vast majority of the population to identify itself 
with some form of Christianity may also well raise the question of how the 
Church can make itself the authentic spokesman of whatever is genuine and 
valid in this widely diffused Christian sentiment. Is there not a sense, so far 
unrealized, in which the Church should make itself the mouthpiece of the 
national Christian tradition and should lead it into more articulate ways of 
corporate expression and more effective influence in public affairs? 
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THE BRITISH COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


HE April Bulletin of the British Council of Churches reveals the new 

organization getting off to a good start. Its activities to a considerable 
degree parallel those of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica. Several important research projects are under way, notably those on 
rural reconstruction and home and family life. 

The outstanding feature of the year 1943 promises to be the continuation 
of the notable series of Religion and Life Weeks which are being carried on 
in major centers and which associate all branches of the non-Roman Church 
in the urgent presentation of a wide range of Christian themes covering the 
major concerns of the Council, in a manner somewhat analogous to the 
recent Preaching Missions held throughout the United States. The agree- 
ment with the Roman Catholic Sword of the Spirit Movement for co-opera- 
tive work in social action is making it possible to associate Catholic leaders 
with several of these meetings, and strictly religious campaigns under 
Roman Catholic auspices have sometimes paralleled those of the Council. 
Forty-four of these missions have been held or are slated for the period 
April to October, 1943. 

In February the Executive Committee of the British Council issued a 
discriminating statement on the Beveridge Report as a proposal for the 
extension of the Christian principle of social solidarity. The statement went 
on to say: 

To bear their proper fruit, however, the Beveridge proposals will require to be 
supported by a new sense of community, a new realisation that we are “‘members 
one of another.”’ This is fundamentally a religious conception, and, as such, needs 
to be applied all round and not at a single point only. . . . The social insurance 
plan points to a planned social order; and the farther we move in this direction the 
more vigilant do we need to be as to the extent to which the inner and outer liber- 
ties of men, whether as individuals or in groups, are imperilled or enhanced. We 
believe that the threat to liberty incident to a planned economy will be lessened in 
proportion as industry is recognised and re-organised as an organic human whole. 
This means that its personal aspect must be held in view no less than its material 
aspect, employment as well as security, quality of life as well as financial gain. 


The British Council’s current budget is £4500. Its General Secretary, 
Dr. A. C. Craig, is scheduled to visit the United States this summer. 


SPRING MEETING OF THE JOINT EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


EPRESENTATIVES of the American Sections of the Life and Work and 
Faith and Order Movements constituting the Joint Executive Com- 
mittee met on April 8. Canada was represented by Dr. W. J. Gallagher, 
Secretary of the Canadian Committee of the World Council. Major consid- 
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eration was given to participation in a proposed ecumenical study con- 
ference in Sweden, where it was hoped to assemble a small group of leaders 
from both neutral and belligerent countries. The impossibility of getting 
governmental consent for transportation has subsequently led to the indefi- 
nite postponement of the plan. 

The Joint Executive Committee also approved and voted participation in 
a small Round Table Conference for the study of post-war reconstruction, 
called under the auspices of the American Federal Council of Churches’ 
Commission on the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace. This conference, to 
be attended by American, Canadian and British leaders and by representa- 
tives of the younger churches and Europeans now in this country, is slated 
for Princeton, N. J., during the summer, and will deal with the whole range 
of problems of the future world order. 

Another major action taken was to approve of and appoint a consultative 
representative to the Church Committee on Overseas Relief, recently set up 
by the Federal Council and Foreign Missions Conference. ‘The Joint 
Executive Committee voted to recognize this body as ‘“‘the common 
official agency of the American churches for any work done in this field.” 
Plans for augmenting the Geneva staff dealing with refugee and reconstruc- 
tion problems, by the sending of denominational representatives were also 
considered. It is assumed that the work of these representatives will be 
correlated through the World Council office. 

Considerable discussion was given to the problem of proposed measures 
for the re-education of totalitarian nations in the event of the anticipated 
Allied victory. The Joint Committee approved the motive of the proposed 
measures of re-education but added, ‘“‘In connection with the study we 
deprecate any one-sided program which would impose our ideas on other 
countries, and we urge a program of mutual education.” 
The next meeting of the Joint Executive Committee will occur in June, 
in connection with an anticipated visit to the United States of Rev. Dr. 
Leonard Hodgkin of Oxford, Secretary of the Continuation Committee of 
the Faith and Order Movement. 


RECENT PAMPHLET LITERATURE OF CO-OPERATION 
AND ECUMENICITY 


Aten variety of important pamphlets have recently been added to the 
working equipment of the American ecumenical and co-operative 
movements. 

On the side of documents designed to assist in the conduct of co-operative 
organizations, two deserve special mention. We Have Dared and God Has 
Justified Our Daring is the title of an attractive publication of the Joint 
Executive Committee, which summarizes the history of the ecumenical 
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movement and the emergence of the World Council, stresses their basic 
convictions and gives a compressed account of their current work. The 
pamphlet includes a bibliography and a World Council directory, with lists 
of the seventy-seven churches in twenty-eight countries which have voted 
adherence to the Council up to 1943. (Joint Executive Committee, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York, ten cents per copy.) 

Forward Together, a publication of the Intercouncil Field Department of 
seven national interchurch agencies of the United States and Canada, is 
issued as the plan book for 1943-1944 of these agencies. It brings together 
the accumulated results of joint planning and field administration which 
mark the present advanced stage of inter-agency co-operation in the United 
States. An important feature is a classification of projects according to the 
varying degrees of inter-agency co-operation which are now in effect. It 
takes some seventy-five pages to cover in detail the official projects and 
typical programs of the several agencies which are thus attempting to co- 
ordinate their work. This is the first time that such a conspectus has been 
available. It assumes that all denominational and inter-agency officials 
will ultimately regard themselves as constituting a single staff, and that 
local federations and denominational movements will build their programs 
selectively in the light of the varied total program as thus set forth. (Inter- 
council Field Department, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, fifteen cents.) 

Of pamphlets focusing major ideas in small compass, one of the most sig- 
nificant is The Church and International Reconstruction, issued by the Geneva 
Study Department of the World Council and published by the American 

Sections. The document sets forth an eleven-point ‘‘church charter,” 
outlining the emerging ecumenical consensus as to the true foundations 
of the world order. The body of the pamphlet is an analysis of agreements 
and disagreements concerning the message of the Church in this field, or- 
ganized around the eleven points. (American Office, World Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, fifteen cents.) 

Six Pillars of Peace, issued by the Federal Council’s Commission to Study 
the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace (297 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
twenty cents), is a study guide based upon the Six Political Propositions 
recently adopted by the Commission and authorized for publication by the 
Federal Council. Some eighty pages of discussion are followed by a bibliog- 
raphy, and an instruction manual suggesting ways of using the guide is 
added. The Federal Council’s Information Service for March 27, 1943 (five 
cents per copy), published abbreviated statements of the Geneva document 


and the Six Propositions. 
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WESTERN NEW YORK COMMUNITY CHURCHES JOIN 
CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIANS 


A TER long consideration of the problems of ministerial supply, ordina- 
tion of ministers, and effective relations within the larger fellowships 
of the Christian Church, the important group of independent Community 
Churches of Buffalo and vicinity recently determined to seek a regular 
denominational connection, and on May second united with the Western 
New York Association of Congregational Christian Churches with appro- 
priate services. 

This experience runs counter to the often expressed fears that the Com- 
munity Churches were simply an additional denomination in the making. 
It indicates the undesirability that any local church should remain or- 
phaned and the inevitability of the need for some tie between the organized 
religion of the local community and the world-wide ecumenical Church, 
such as is now supplied by the several denominations. 


